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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 


Cincinnati,  O.,  December  31,  1910. 

To  the  Honorable  Ma\\or  and 

Council  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati: 

Gentlemen — The  section  of  Statute  4101  under  which  this 
report  is  mandatory  states :  "And  the  Directors  shall  at  all 
times  confine  the  expenditures  within  the  income  of  the  trust, 
estate,  property  and  funds,  and  shall  annually  report  to  the 
Common  Council  a  full  statement  of  the  accounts  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  trust." 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  showing  the  funds, 
property  and  general  estate  of  the  University ;  the  administra- 
tion of  that  estate,  property  and  funds,  the  various  endowments, 
their  productive  values ;  in  short,  the  business  administration 
of  the  University  as  it  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year. 
I  have  further  the  honor  of  presenting  the  report  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  showing  the  development  of-  the  institution 
and  such  other  matters  as  pertain  to  the  future  expansion  and 
aspirations  of  the  same.  These  two  reports  amply  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  above  referred  to. 

I  beg  to  incorporate  the   following: 

SUMMARIES 
(From  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Year  1910  ) 
Income  and  Expenditures 


Total    income    for   year,   including   balances   Jan- 

■    -                              uary  1,  1910 920,090  22 

y                    Total   expenditures   for   year 409,239  06 

^                            Balance  at  end  of  vear $510,851  16 
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This   balance   is   made  up  as    follows : 

Bond    issues 418,491  73 

Endowment     estate  —  Permanent     Improvement 

_  Funds    10,437  40 

Uninvested    gifts 45,003  35 

Funds  for  specific  purposes 12,643  38 

Funds  for  current  use 24,275  25 

$510,851  16 

Assets  and  Liabilities 

Total    assets 2,247,964  92 

Total    liabilities 485,878  65 

»  Net   worth $1,762,086  27 

Active  Assets: 

Cash   for  current  use 24,275  25 

Cash   for  specific  purposes 12,643  38 

Bond    issues 418,491  78 

Contingent    Fund 600  00 

Permanent   Improvement  Funds 10,437  40 

Investments     765,753  35 

$1,232,201  16 

Cash  for  current  use 24,275  25 

Current  liabilities 18,645  79 

Surplus    $  5,629  47 

This   surplus   is   made  up  as   follows : 

General   Fund 2,282  28 

Trust  Funds 3,144  41 

Observatory   Fund 5,120  14 

Special    Supply    and     Appa- 
ratus  Fund 779  81 

$11,326  64 
Deduct  deficit.  Medical  Fund      5,697  17 

$  5,629  47 

Bond  Issues — Cash   at   end  of  year..      418,491  78 
Liabilities  and  contracts      367,232  87 

Balance $  51,258  91 

Investment  Assets: 

Securities     123,070  00 

Real    estate 597,680  00 

Cash    for    investment 45,003  35 

$765,753  35 
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Educational  Plant 
Value  of  Lands,  Buildings  and  Equipment: 

Land   (Observatory)    27,300  00 

Buildings     584,717  13 

Equipment    353,450  11 

$965,467  24 

Debts  against  plant 52,545  46 

Net  investment  in  educational  plant $912,921  78 


One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  which  belong  to  the  University 
is  that  of  its  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  by  virtue 
of  which  connection  those  of  our  professors  who  have  served 
the  cause  of  education  for  a  specified  number  of  years  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  upon  retirement.  The  rules  under  which  this  pension 
is  allowed  have  been  increased  in  their  wise  provision  by  the 
following  addition : 

"Rule  4.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  retiring  allowances  made 
in  Rules  1,  2  and  3,  the  Foundation  will  co-operate  with  institutions  on 
the  accepted  list  in  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  have  had  twenty-five 
years  of  service  as  professor,  or  thirty  years  of  service  as  professor  and 
instructor,  but  who,  not  being  sixty-five  years  of  age,  are  not  eligible  for 
retirement  under  Rule  1^  upon  the  following  basis  : 

"If  the  institution  grants  to  such  a  teacher  a  retiring  allowance  at 
its  own  cost,  the  Foundation  will  consider  such  teacher  eligible  to  a  retir- 
ing allowance  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  under  the  rules  in  force 
at  that  time,  and  at  the  same  rate  which  the  institution  has  paid  in  the 
interval,  provided  the  retiring  allowance  so  paid  shall  not  be  less  than 
that  to  which  the  teacher  would  be  entitled  if  he  retired  under  Rule  2  on 
the  'ground  of  disability,  and  provided  further  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  the  Foundation  pay  a  higher  retiring  allowance  to  such  a 
teacher  than  that  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  remained 
in  service  until  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  retired  under  Rule  1.  Should 
the  teacher  so  retired  by  an  institution  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  his  widow  would  be  eligible  under  the  rules  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Foundation  equal  to  one-half  of  that  which  her  husband 
had  been  receiving,  providing  that  under  no  circumstances  would  such 
widow  be  entitled  to  a  higher  allowance  than  that  which  she  would  have 
received  had  her  husband  been  eligible  to  retirement  under  the  rules  of 
the  Foundation." 

I  present  this  matter  to  you  gentlemen   for  your  thoughtful 
attention,    contenting    myself    with    the    remark,    that    anything 
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which  will  tend  to  attract  valuable  men  to  our  faculties  and 
keep  them  there  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  University  during 
the  past  year : 

Heirs  of  U.  P.  James,  paleontological  and  conchological  col- 
lection of  the  late  Davis  L.  James,  collected  from  the  rocks  about 
Cincinnati  and  from  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Middle  West. 

Mayor  Schwab  and  City  Authorities,  large  relief  map  of 
Cincinnati  a^nd  vicinity,  which  was  made  for  and  exhibited  at 
the  Ohio  Valley  Exposition. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  3,500  plants  for  the 
flower  beds  on  the  University  campus. 

Merrill  Chemical  Company  and  Lloyd  Brothers,  speci- 
mens of  drugs,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Hollingshead,  247  volumes,  works  on  biography, 
dramatic  history  and  elocution.  Also  a  collection  of  shells  and 
fossils. 

Endowment  Fund  Association,  $488.97,  being  a  balance 
remaining  in  a  fund  collected  by  Dr.  Arch  I.  Carson  several 
years  ago,  remainder  of  which  was  used  gt  that  time  to  grade 
the  athletic,  now  Carson,  field.  This  money  was  turned  over 
to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  by  Dr.  Carson  some  time 
ago. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Ampt,  $100,  to  pay  tuition  and  other 
expenses  of  some  worthy,  needy  girl  during  the  session  of  1910- 
1911. 

Julius  Fleischmann,  $1,000,  to  pay  tuition  of  thirteen  non- 
resident students  for  session  of  1910-1911.  (This  is  the  second 
such  donation  made  by  Mr.  Fleischmann.) 

The  Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Scholarship,  $902, 
received  July  18,  1910,  and  placed  on  deposit  at  the  Union 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  at  four  per  cent.  This  money 
was  subscribed  by  about  one  hundred  pupils  of  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  and  given  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  "About  one  hundred  pupils  of  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Armstrong  and  Miss  Clara  Hunter,  honored  and  beloved  teachers 
of  Cincinnati   for  twenty-five  years,  have   presented   a   fund   of 
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$903  to  the  University  to  be  invested  and  income  carried  to 
principal  until  it  becomes  $1,000,  when  it  shall  be  used  to  found 
the  Armstrong-Hunter  Memorial  Fund,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  as  a  prize  to  a  woman  graduate  of  the  college  who  is 
taking  an  advanced  course  in  this  department  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University." 

An  Unknown  Donor  gives  the  University  $150  per  year  for 
four  years,  to  pay  the  tuition  of  two  worthy  students  each  year. 
These  scholarships  are  to  be  called  the  "Optimist  Club  Scholar- 
ships." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  J.  Renner  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  University  the  German  literature  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Louis  Schloss.  This  consists  of  about  three  hundred  volumes 
of  classical  German  literature  and  commentaries  and  discussions 
thereon.  (Mr.  Renner  is  chairman  of  the  "Committee  on  Uni- 
versity" of  the  City  Council.) 

The  Engineers'  Club  has  offered  to  loan  the  University 
indefinitely  their  library  of  seven  hundred  volumes  of  valuable 
works  on  engineering. 

Mrs.  Antonia  Wendte,  3231  Bishop  street,  collection  of 
some  six  hundred  fossils  and  a  box  of  minerals  containing  a 
few  excellent  cabinet  specimens,  besides  material  useful  in  educa- 
tional work. 

Mrs.  Howard  Breen.  through  Dean  Schneider,  one  City  of 
Memphis  bond  ($500),  bearing  four  per  cent  interest,  which 
she  requests  to  be  preserved  and  the  interest  used  to  maintain 
the  Breen  Memorial  Library  in  good  condition :  First,  to  keep 
the  books  properly  bound ;  second,  to  replace  books  worn  out ; 
and  third,  to  replace  old  editions  and  add  new  books.  The 
capital  is  to  be  kept  intact  and  only  the  interest  used  for  these 
purposes.  A  coupon  is  attached  due  December,  1910,  for  $10. 
Mrs.  Breen  requests  that  this  coupon  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  books  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Freiberg.  Chief  of  the  Orthopedic  Clinic,  has 
received  the  tender  of  an  annual  gift  of  $1,000,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  up  to  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  that  clinic, 
the  amount  to  be  expended  by   Dr.   Freiberg.     The   gentleman 
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who  makes  this  tender  does  not  wish  to  'have  his  name  known 
and  takes  this  method  to  avoid  notoriety,  but  Dr.  Freiberg 
vouches  for  the  matter.  The  gentleman  desires  the  fund  to  be 
expended  for  equipment,  suppHes,  nursing  assistance  in  the  chnic, 
and  for  appliances  or  medicines  or  whatever  may  be  required 
by  the  patients  to  be  treated  there. 

Degrees  Conferred  in  1910  as  Compared  with  1909 
Year    1910,    Honorary    L.L.    D.    conferred   on    Dr.    Heinrich 
Neumann. 

1909  igio 

Bachelor  of  Arts 55  67 

^         Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 4  3 

Bachelor  of  Laws 21  29 

Master   of   Arts 15  19 

Civil  Engineering 10  6 

Mechanical    Engineering 5  1 

Chemical    Engineering 3  7 

Electrical  Engineering 3  2 

Doctor   of    Medicine 47  41 

Doctor  of  Philosophj' 2  2 

Teacher's    Diploma.' 22  32 

Advisory  Committee  on  Real  Estate 

I  desire  to  present  some  of  the  problems  which  are  demanding 
solution  at  the  hands  of  the  Board. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  authorizing  sale  of 
real  estate  bequeathed  to  the  University  wherever  the  provisions 
of  the  trust  do  not  provide  otherwise,  and  the  use  of  any  funds, 
including  those  arising  from  the  sale  of  such  property,  in  the 
improvement  of  any  real  or  leasehold  estate  belonging  either  to 
the  particular  trust  of  whidh  the  property  sold  was  a  part,  or 
to  any  other  trust  under  control  of  the  University  authorities. 

In  January  a  committee  of  builders  and  real  estate  men  were 
appointed  as  follows :  Builders,  M.  Marcus,  William  Griffith, 
William  H.  Stewart;  real  estate  men  (appointed  by  Real  Estate 
Exchange),  Hiram  S.  Mathers,  Theodore  Mayer,  F.  A.  Zim- 
merman, A.  M.  Harvuot,  Philip  Moessinger.  After  an  inspection 
of  the  University  endowment  real  estate,  they  submitted  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  conditions  and  best  means  of  disposing  of 
the  various  pieces  of  property.  Their  report  concluded  with 
the  following: 
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"On  the  whole  we  consider  that  the  property  of  the  University,  as 
far  as  the  environments  and  conditions  are  concerned,  is  very  well  rented. 
In  some  cases  where  we  have  made  suggestions  as  to  increase  of  rentals, 
we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  were  under  old  leases,  or 
have  run  along  in  monthly  rentals  from  time  to  time.  We  would  rec- 
ommend, as  far  as  possible,  the  improvement  of  all  the  property  of  the 
University  situated  in  the  down-towti  section  of  the  city  with  suitable 
structures,  which  should  be  at  least  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  University  has  no  power  to  raise 
money  for  the  improvement  of  any  piece  of  property  and,  therefore,  make 
this  suggestion,  that  the  legislature  of  Ohio  be  requested  to  make  an 
amendment  to  the  Longworth  Act  allowing  institutions,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  making  of  improvements  and 
extensions  when  the  income  which  would  be  derived  from  such  improve- 
ments and  extensions  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
and  provide  a  proper  amount  for  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  such  bonds. 
Such  an  amendment,  in  our  judgment,  would  not  be  going  outside  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Longworth  Act.  As  we  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
Longworth  Act  was  to  provide  against  the  increase  in  the  tax  levy,  unless 
the  people  consented  to  such  increase.  The  issuing  of  bonds  as  proposed 
above  would  not  increase  the  tax  levy,  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
issued  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  them.  An  example  of  the  issu- 
ance of  this  bond  would  be  646-650  Main  street,  on  which  there  is  a  very 
poor  building.  A  building  erected  on  this  lot  would  yield  an  income  of 
five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  ground,  which  can  be  safely  estimated  at 
$36,000,  which  would  give  a  return  of  $1,800  for  the  ground  alone.  The 
building  should  yield  a  rental  of  six  per  cent  on  the  cost  thereof,  and  the 
taxes,  insurance,  repairs  and  improvements.  The  six  per  cent  realized  on 
the  cost  of  the  building  would  give  you  more  than  enough  to  meet  inter- 
est and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  bonds  issued  for  this  purpose,  and 
besides  you  would  have  an  increase  in  rental  of  $400  on  the  ground.  To 
all  of  this  you  can  add  the  taxes,  which  would  be  a  legitimate  charge 
against  the  lessee,  and  the  University  would  be  largely  benefited  at  once. 

"We  have  not  touched  on  the  necessity  of  better  improvements,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  in  the  foregoing  report,  as  we  felt  that  a  plan  of 
general  improvement  should  be  followed  out  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
property.  In  our  inspection  we  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  University  prop- 
erties were  about  the  poorest  in  the  neighborhood. 

"The  University  Trustees  should  be  empowered  to  purchase  prop- 
erties adjoining  those  now  owned  by  them  where  such  purchase  would 
result  in  giving  a  better  and  more  suitable  area  on  which  to  build,  would 
give  access  to  another  street  or  to  a  corner,  thereby  giving  increased  value 
to  that  property  already  owned  by  the  University,  and  in  addition  a  lot  that 
would  admit  of  a  comprehensive  and  profitable  improvement. 
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"With  sufficient  rights  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
property  and  make  suitable  improvements  thereon,  the  University  could 
greatly  increase  its  income,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  its  educational  facili- 
ties, without  being  a  charge  upon  the  taxpayers  for  this  increased  effi- 
ciency. We  would  suggest,  if  the  idea  here  expressed  meets  with  the 
approval  of  your  Honorable  Board,  that  a  bill  be  formulated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  allowing  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the 
purposes  suggested.  We  are  confident  that  you  can  enlist  the  aid  of  all 
the  business  organizations  of  the  city  in  securing  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill. 

"If  there  is  any  further  information  desired,  or  we  can  assist  in  any 
way  in  promoting  the  question  of  issuance  of  bonds,  especially  on  the 
plan  outlined  above,  we  can  assure  you  of  our  most  hearty  co-operation." 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  regarding  changes  to  be  made  in  old  buildings  and  the 
need  of  new  buildings  form  a  problem  which  will  require  the 
best  thought  of  which  our  Board  is  capable: 

"The  committee  had  the  reports  and  resolutions  of  the  faculty  read, 
and  decided  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  use  to  which  the  Technical 
building  should  be  put  and  the  needed  changes  to  be  made  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  power  plant   and   Engineering  College. 

"The  conference  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Technical  School  build- 
ing should  be  used  to  accommodate  the  department  of  geology  and  its 
museum  and  the  general  natural  history  of  the  University,  but  that  the 
entire  building  should  be  fire-proofed  throughout  before  any  societies 
should  be  invited  to  install  their  exhibits  in  it.  The  department  of  geology 
and  its  collections  might,  in  the  meantime,  occupy  the  south  wing,  already 
fire-proof,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  fire-proof  the  whole  middle  and 
north  end  just  as  soon  as  the  Engineering  College  vacates  the  building. 
The  metallurgical  department  will  remain  where  it  is,  and  the  department 
of  geology  and  the  proposed  general  museum  would  fill  up  the  building. 

"When  the  power  house  is  removed,  the  east  or  rear  wall  of  the 
auditorium  should  be  removed  and  that  hall  extended  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  seats  in 
the  hall  and  a  large  stage  for  academic  occasions.  The  remainder  of  the 
power  house  building  and  the  stack  should  be  removed.  The  addition  to 
the  auditorium  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  provide  dressing-rooms  either 
below  the  stage  or  to  the  right  and  left  thereof,  and  safe  exits  from  this 
hall  and  the  stage  to  the  grounds  outside. 

"The  space  in  the  present  engineering  laboratory  below,  increased  by 
the  extension  proposed,  should  be  arranged  with  a  kitchen,  store-room, 
etc.,  for  a  suitable  dining-room  for  students  and  others.  The  present 
student  dining-room  should  be  added  to  the  private  rooms  for  the  girls,  and 
that  part  of  the  building  should  be  cut  off  by  partitions,   so  as  to  give 
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the  women  students  a  complete  outfit  of  rooms  separate  from  the  others. 
The  present  locker-room  and  the  physical  director's  office  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  students'  societies,  newspaper,  bookstore,  etc. 

"It  was  the  opinion  that  the  next  separate  building  to  be  erected  in 
Burnet  Woods  would  have  to  be  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  present 
chemical  laboratory  is  in  danger  of  fire,  owing  to  the  many  wooden  par- 
titions, the  poor  electric  wiring,  and  the  multitude  of  gas  lamps,  furnaces, 
etc.,  which  have  to  be  used  by  the  students. 

"The  department  of  biology  is  greatly  crowded,  and  should  then  be 
transferred  to  the  present  chemical  building,  giving  the  department  of 
physics  the  whole  of  Cunningham  Hall,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"As  soon  as  the  department  of  geology  is  removed  to  the  Technical 
building,  the  departments  of  psychology  and  philosophy  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  fourth  floor  of  McMicken  Hall,  and  the  three  rooms  they 
occupy  made  available  for  other  academic  courses.  If  possible,  the  de- 
partments of  history  and  political  science,  the  ancient  languages,  and  the 
scattered  classes  in  English  and  mathematics  should  be  grouped  together 
when  these  changes  are  made. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  have  a  telephone  exchange 
installed  when  our  new  buildings  are  ready  to  be  connected  up.  At  that 
time  the  signal  bell  system  of  the  University  should  be  overhauled  and 
put  in  shape,  also  on  a  uniform  schedule  for  all  the  buildings  in  Burnet 
Woods.  As  the  engineering  students  will  take  classes  in  McMicken  Hall, 
and  the  men  will  spend  their  spare  time  in  the  gymnasium,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  one  system  of  signals  throughout  these  buildings. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the  next  separate  building 
most  needed  is  the  Medical  College  building,  and  that  at  the  proper  time 
one  request  should  be  made  of  Council  for  funds  to  make  the  changes 
referred  to  and  for  the  erection  of  the  Medical  College  building  and 
the  chemical  laboratory." 

The  problem  of  the  Medical  School  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Board.  It  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  Medical  College  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  and  is  deserving  of  as  much  care  and  support  as  the 
other  departments.  But  the  Board  has  in  this  respect  to  meet 
even  a  greater  difficulty  than  it  has  in  the  other  departments 
because  of  the  feeling  that,  as  a  great  many  oi  the  students  in 
the  Medical  School  come  from  outside  of  Cincinnati,  the  city 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  give  them  an  education.  The 
Board  is  arranging  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  charging  tuition 
fees,  but  it  sees,  looming  up  in  the  future,  the  dire  prospect  that 
these  fees  will  be  inadequate  to  support  the  department  in  the 
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way  in  which  it  should  be  supported.  The  demands  made  upon 
medical  education  by  the  growing  demands  upon  the  part  of 
the  community,  demands  made  upon  it  by  legislatures  to  eliminate 
the  inefficiency,  demands  which  are  made  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  large  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education, 
are  all  tending  to  reduce  the  attendance  upon  medical  colleges, 
and  an  institution  which  has  to  rely  upon  the  fees  from  new 
students  is  in  danger  of  being  sadly  hampered,  to  say  the  least, 
in  its  working  capacity.  When  one  remembers  that  physicians 
generally  give  so  much  of  their  time  taking  care  of  the  city's  poor, 
and  when  one  remembers  that  in  the  clinics  of  our  medical  depart- 
ment thousands  of  the  poor  of  this  city  are  taken  care  of  medi- 
cally as  thoroughly  as  if  each  paid  a  liberal  fee,  it  would  seem 
that  the  medical  department  should  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
the  citizens  and  the  city  itself. 

Another  problem  which  confronts  the  Board  is  the  paying 
of  adequate  salaries  in  the  academic  and  other  departments.  We 
have  today,  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  as  good  a  faculty 
as  could  possibly  have  been  assembled.  A  faculty  made  up  largely 
of  young  men  who  are  daily  increasing  their  reputations  and, 
incidentally,  that  of  the  institution  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected ;  men  who  are  in  demand  by  other  institutions  and  who 
can  not  be  held  in  Cincinnati  unless  adequate  salaries  can  be  paid 
them.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  men  who  occupy 
positions  lower  than  that  of  full  professors.  These  men  are 
earnest  and  are  doing  good  work  not  only  because  their  future 
depends  upon  that  good  work,  but  because  they  are  in  love  with 
it,  and  they  are  men  to  whom  the  bread  and  butter  question  must 
always  be  of  importance. 

Now,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  striving  to  meet  these  various 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  University  itself  and  in  a 
modesty  of  spirit  in  the  way  of  demands  upon  the  city.  The 
University  of  Cincinnati  today  is  giving  practical  education  in 
the  departments  of  general  education,  technical  engineering, 
medicine,  law,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  individual 
branches  connected  with  each  of  these  departments,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  doing  this  work,  it  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  University. 

It  should,  however,  reach  another  class  of  students  not  only 
indirectly  but  directly,  and  that  is  the  class  of  men  and  women 
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who  want  broad  culture  without  any  commerciaHzing  tinge  to  it. 
When  it  can  give  this,  and  it  is  doing  so  now  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  when  it  can  give  the  full  training  which  this  idea  implies,  our 
institution  will  then  be  a  university  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  liberality  of  Council  in  granting  us  $550,000  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  this  Board,  and  the  results  of  that  liberality  are 
shown  in  the  rapid  erection  of  the  engineering  building,  the 
g}mnasium  and  the  power  plant  building. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


ROBERT  W.  STEWART 

Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Cincinnati^  O.,  December  20,  1910. 

To  the  Chainnan  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati: 

Gentlemen — A  review  of  the  year's  work  affords  much  en- 
couragement. Two  great  accompHshments  —  one  of  material 
character  and  one  of  an  internal  nature — mark  the  year. 

The  organization  of  the  medical  faculty  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  University.  The  medical 
schools  were  united  and  brought  together  in  the  University  last 
year.  This  year  a  faculty  for  the  integral  college  was  organized 
with  a  corps  of  paid  men  in  charge  of  all  the  fundamental,  scien- 
tific chairs,  except  one.  We  now  have  five  departments  in  charge 
of  full-time  professors  and  assistants.  Counting  associate  and 
assistant  professors,  there  are  seven  scientific  experts  giving  their 
whole  time  to  instruction  and  research  in  the  Medical  College 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  City  Hospital  now  under  our  direc- 
tion. Our  satisfaction  in  this  achievement  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  accomplished  with  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  all  parties. 

The  actual  commencement  of  the  erection  of  the  Engineering 
College,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  power  plant,  is  the  greatest  step 
of  material  progress  fnade  since  the  removal  of  the  University  to 
the  present  ground.  It  amounts  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  city's  budget.  In  one  year  the  city  gave  the  Uni- 
versity, including  appropriations  for  buildings  and  the  annual  tax, 
a  total  of  $723,496.39.  This  was  the  first  real  appropriation  for 
buildings  and  equipments  in  addition  to  the  annual  tax  for  current 
support.  The  bonds  issued  for  McMicken  Hall  are  being  paid  off 
out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  institution.  We  hope  this  may 
be  considered  as  final  assurance  that  the  University  is  to  be  a 
municipal  university  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  and  as  such,  will 
forever  be  supported  by  Cincinnati's  people. 
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This  splendid  earnest  of  the  city's  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
University  will,  we  believe,  when  these  buildings  are  completed, 
so  impress,  our  people  with  the  permanence  of  the  institution, 
that  those  who  have  a  surplus  will  give  it  from  their  private  funds. 


GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Property  and  Finances 

Counting  the  new  buildings  appropriated  for  and  now  being 
erected,  and  the  other  small  improvements  made,  we  have  gained 
during  the  year  1910,  approximately,  $600,000  in  buildings  and 
equipments.  Estimating  the  old  properties  at  over  one  million 
dollars,  this  brings  the  value  of  our  present  grounds,  buildings, 
and  equipments,  up  to  about  $1,600,000.  To  mention  some  of  the 
smaller  improvements  this  year,  $3,405.27  has  been  expended  on 
the  chemical  laboratory,  a  large  amount  of  equipment  has  been 
bought  for  the  Engineering  College,  a  lot  adjacent  to  Carson  Field 
was  purchased  for  $800,  and  $3,558.93  has  been  expended  on  that 
field.  The  Observatory  has  added  some  additional  apparatus  and 
equipment. 

Productive  Endowments 

The  productive  endowments  of  the  University,  counting 
everything,  scholarship  funds,  and  all,  now  amount  to  $1,118,039, 
which  is  an  increase  in  1904-1910  of  $304,353,  not  counting  about 
$75,000  gained  with  the  Medical  College,  a  gain  of  37  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1904.  This  gain  in  endowments  is  not  nearly 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  service  of  the  University  to 
the  community  and  the  increase  in  other  lines.  Our  people  are 
only  just  coming  to  realize  that  our  University  is  a  permanent  in- 
stitution, deserving  the  support  of  private  wealth  as  well  as  of 
public  funds.  It  should  be  our  main  effort  to  present  the  needs 
of  the  University  to  people  of  means  and  to  build  up  our  endow- 
ments. Capital  has  its  duty  as  well  as  the  people.  For  one  thing, 
capital  is  deriving  benefit  from  the  increase  of  the  earning  power 
of  the  people  by  education,  and  it  should  therefore  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  University,  the  head  of  our  educational  system. 
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The  income  from  these  productive  endowments,  including 
real  estate,  and  not  including  the  Medical  or  Law  Colleges,  has 
increased  from  $31,464  in  1904  to  $41,463  in  1910— about  $10,000 
or  nearly  32  per  cent.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  invest- 
ments made  by  the  Board,  and,  in  part,  to  the  additional  funds 
collected. 

The  income  from  our  real  estate  is  not  yet  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, and  I  again  ask  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  measures  for 
improving  the  University  properties,  so  that  they  shall  produce 
more.  In  many  cases  the  ground  owned  by  the  University  is  not 
being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  I  would  call  your  attention 
especially  to  the  unimproved  Ropes  properties,  and  request  that 
they  be  put  in  shape  to  produce  an  income  for  this  department 
such  as  the  donors  intended.  The  work  already  inaugurated  by 
this  department  has  attracted  great  attention,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  disappointment  that  the  lectures  have  had  to  be  so  limited  for 
the  time  being.  These  conservative  measures  are  wise,  but  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  them,  for  the  fund  was  not  intended  to  accumu- 
late, but  to  produce  an  income  to  be  used  in  instruction. 

The  Secretary's  report  shows  that  the  total  from  tuition  fees, 
private  donations. and  miscellaneous,  increased  in  1910  to  $50,365, 
which  is  $7,000  more  than  in  1909.  This  does  not  include  the 
receipts  from  the  Medical  and  Law  Colleges.  Under  the  present 
administration,  this  fund  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
$17,681  in  1904  to  $50,365  this  year,  or  185  per  cent.  This  is 
chiefly  from  students  in  Engineering,  in  the  Teachers'  College 
and  in  Liberal  Arts.  On  account  of  our  free  tuition  and  very 
low  tuition  charges,  this  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  increase  in 
numbers  would  indicate.  Our  fees  are  lower  than  those  of  any 
other  institution  of  our  grade  in  the  country  not  giving  absolutely 
free  tuition  in  everything.  We  are  authorized  by  law  to  charge 
tuition  in  all  professional  departments,  and  I  recommend  the 
Board  at  the  proper  time  to  take  up  the  matter  of  advancing 
these  tuitions. 

The  receipts  from  the  city  tax,  including  the  Observatory,  have 
increased  from  $75,145  in  1904  to  $147,196  in  1910,  a  total  of 
$72,050,  or  96  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  due  chiefly  to  the 
increased  lew.    It  is  certain  that  the  total  lew  for  the  University 
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must  be  increased  largely  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly 
growing  institution. 

The  total  income  of  the  University,  including  everything  men- 
tioned above  from  productive  endowments,  tuitions,  miscellan- 
eous, and  the  city  taxes,  including  the  Observatory,  but  excluding 
the  Medical  and  Law  Colleges,  amounted  during  the  year  1910 
to  $267,513.65.  It  was  only  $251,000  in  i909,  an  increase  of 
$16,000.  As  compared  with  1901,  the  total  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  only  $123,991 — an  increase  of  $113,552,  or  115  per 
cent.  I  know  of  no  university  that  has  doubled  its  income  in  such 
a  short  time  without  large  state  appropriations  which  we  have 
not  had.  Of  this  gross  increase,  $72,050  was  from  the  city,  and 
$71,502  was  from  other  sources,  including  the  productive  endow- 
ments, but  it  was  chiefly  derived  from  tuition  fees  and 
miscellaneous. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  city  has  by  the  additional  tax  levy 
provided  only  one-half  of  this  increase  in  income.  Of  course 
the  city's  money  was  the  foundation,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  other  sources  have  yielded  the  University  almost  an  equal 
amount.  This  is  an  unusual  thing  in  public  institutions.  Ordin- 
arily, the  gifts  of  states  and  the  public  for  current  support  tend 
to  repress  income  from  other  sources.  Our  policies  have  con- 
tributed to  a  healthy  expansion  and  growth  of  student  attendance, 
and  of  income  from  them  corresponding  to  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  city's  support.  This  shows  a  healthful  condition  of 
the  institution,  as  well  as  economical  management. 

A  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  finances  of 
the  University  is  the  steady  stream  of  bequests  for  scholarships, 
fellowships,  books,  museum  specimens,  memorial  funds,  etc.,  that 
have  been  coming  to  us,  indicating  that  the  tide  is  turning  in  our 
direction. 

With  the  income  of  the  University,  we  shall  next  compare  its 
expenditures,  considering  them  in  connection  with  the  expansion 
of  the  work,  increase  in  college  courses,  departments,  etc. 

The  expansion  of  the  Engineering  College  has  been  consider- 
able. A  number  of  assistant  professors  and  instructors  have  been 
added  in  it,  as  also  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  Those  added  in 
the  Teachers'  College  are  pn\(\  by  the  Fioarrl  of  Education.     An 
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anal3^sis  of  our  organization  shows  eight  new  departments  of 
instruction  estabhshed  since  1901.  The  courses  of  studies  in  these 
colleges  alone  have  increased  from  241  in  1904  to  366.  or  64  4-10 
per  cent.  The  total  instructional  staff,  counting  all  instructors, 
has  increased  from  51  to  99.  Attendance  increased  in  these  col- 
leges to  1,150  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  1910-11,  an 
increase  of  110  per  cent,  not  including  teachers  in  grade  confer- 
ences, 182  auditors,  and  150  other  persons  regularly  attending 
University  lectures.  In  the  meantime,  the  salaries  paid  have 
increased  to  a  total  for  all  these  colleges— including  the  College 
for  Teachers,  provided  for  by  the  Board  of  Education — of 
$138,082.  an  increase  of  $69,827,  or  102  per  cent.  Small  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  individual  salaries,  which  need  to  be 
increased  at  least  30  per  cent  to  correspond  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  higher  order  of  work  done.  The  first  and 
greatest  need  of  the  University  is  for  more  money  to  pay  decent 
salaries  to  its  faithful  workers  of  all  classes,  but  especially  to  its 
professors.     This,  however,  I  shall  discuss  in  another  place. 


Statement  of  Attendance 

The  attendance  has  grown  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the 
University.  The  advance  of  standard  in  the  Medical  College,  as 
you  know,  reduced  the  freshman  class  in  that  College  temporar- 
ily, but  thirty-three  premedical  and  freshman  medical  students 
have  entered  this  year  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Others  are 
preparing  in  neighboring  colleges  to  enter  our' Medical  College 
next  fall,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  entering  class  of 
1911  will  be  a  good  one,  and  that  it  will  grow  from  that  time  on. 
With  the  exception  of  the  teachers  attending  the  external  courses, 
among  Vidiom  there  is  a  decrease,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  them  have  now  earned  the  credits  required  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  qualify  for  promotion,  the  attendance  upon  all  other 
departments  of  the  University  has  increased. 

The  attendance  during  the  first  semester  of  19]  0-11,  is  as 
follows : 
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Graduate    School    121 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 724 

College  for  Teachers  (not  including  41  in  grade  conferences)..    159 

College  of  Engineering    231 

College  of  Law    8.5 

College  of  jMedicine    151 

Grand   Total,  regular  departments 1,471 

Counted  twice   89 

Net  Total,  regular  departments 1,382 

Clinical  and   Pathological   School  of  the  Cincinnati   Hospital,  (    ^..,-, 

affiliated    with   the    University i 

Counted  twice   78 

Net  Total,  affiliated   departments 34 

Net    Total,   all    departments 1,416 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  only  for  the  first  semester.  In 
the  colleges  in  Burnet  Woods  at  the  end  of  last  year,  1910,  we 
had  enrolled  1,143.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  there  were 
enrolled  1,150.  which  shows  a  healthy  increa.se  for  the  whole  year. 
New  students  will  come  in  the  second  semester  as  usual. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enrolled  during  the  first  semester 
of  1910-11,  a  total  of  724  .students.  Their  homes  were  distributed 
as  follows :  55  from  thirteen  states,  <S4  from  Ohio  outside  of 
Cincinnati,  and  5.S5  from  Cincinnati.  Of  this  number  410  were 
regular,  S  irregular,  120  special,  and  ISf!  members  of  external 
classes.  This  shows  an  increase  of  regular  students  and  a  de- 
crease of  special  students,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous. 
The  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  women  is  increasing. 

The  work  done  by  the  students  in  this  College  shows  a  steady 
improvement  during  recent  years.  Our  present  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Liberal  xA.rts,  Engineering,  and  Teachers'  Colleges 
is  IC)  units,  an  advance  of  fully  a  year's  work  over  the  standard 
six  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  students  who  are  conditioned  at 
entrance  is  decreasing  rapidly.  In  lilOS,  4G  per  cent  of  those 
admitted  were  conditioned,  while  in  1910,  only  27  per  cent  were 
conditioned.  The  number  of  students  who  present  more  than  the 
requisite  number  of  credits  is  also  increasing.     They  represent 
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12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  1910. 

There  is  also  abundant  evidence  that  the  standard  of  work 
done  by  students  is  advancing  throughout  all  of  our  colleges. 
Since  1905,  when  the  advanced  standard  of  admission  went  into 
effect,  the  number  of  students  dismissed  or  required  to  withdraw 
on  account  of  poor  work  has  diminished. 

The  total  number  of  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  number  suspended  or  required  to  withdraw  is  shown 
for  each  year  in  this  table : 

Total  Regular  '^ftl^J"'^'}^- 

C.4.  J     *  drew  or  were 

Students  Suspended 

1905-1906 362  42 

1906-1907 326  37 

1907-1908 ^29  32 

1908-1909, 349  24 

1909-1910 , 446  25 

Recent  wholesale  criticisms  of  American  colleges  in  the  public 
press  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles 
governing  in  this  University  in  regard  to  numbers,  admission 
requirements,  and  standards  of  work. 

Our  colleges  have  no  need  to  seek  by  solicitation  or  adver- 
tising to  increase  their  numbers,  as  we  have  regularly  more  appli- 
cants for  admission  than  our  facilities  permit  us  to  take  in.  Num- 
bers are  not  the  first  consideration,  but  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  work  done  by  students.  This  University  does  not 
believe  in  "letting  down  the  standards  of  admission  to  get  students 
in  and  then  emasculating  the  college  work  in  order  to  keep  them- 
in."  Having  more  students  than  we  can  care  for,  we  are  relieved 
of  temptation  to  take  part  in  ''the  mad  race  for  numbers"  and 
"to  sacrifice  good  w^ork  in  order  to  keep  poor  students." 

While  claiming  no  credit  for  any  special  academic  virtue,  we 
are  justified  in  stating  the  fact  that  the  published  standards  of 
admission  and  w'ork  in  the  various  courses  are  honestly  and  faith- 
fully maintained  in  all  our  colleges. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Women  shows  that,  while  the 
proportion  of  women  to  men  is  less,  the  grade  of  work  done  is 
growing  better  each  year.  Of  the  1,150  students  in  the  colleges 
in  Burnet  Woods  in  the  first  semester  of  1910-31,  376  were 
women.      This    includes    all    irregular,    graduate,    and    special 
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students.      In  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  for  Teachers  there  were 
266  women,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  69  women. 

A  Woman's  League,  aimed  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  intellec- 
tual and  to  elevate  the  social  life  of  the  University,  was  formed 
this  year  at  the  initiative  of  the  dean.  A  Vocational  Bureau, 
designed  to  help  young  women  decide  upon  their  life  plans,  was 
organized  in  the  University  with  the  co-operation  of  the  director 
of  the  Schniidlapp  Fund  for  Training  Working  JVomen.  This 
was  made  more  easily  possible  because  both  the  director  and  her 
assistant  are  graduates  of  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  Women  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  a  woman's 
building  at  the  University  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  woman's 
club  and  to  contain  a  suitable  gymnasium  for  women.  The  pres- 
ent crowded  condition  of  our  buildings  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  any  social  life  at  the  University  without  causing  con- 
fusion. Since  women  are  the  natural  leaders  in  social  affairs. 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  building  would  answer  an  excellent 
purpose. 

The  establishment  of  a  course  in  chemistry  in  connection  with 
the  household  economics  course  of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
School  is  another  movement  in  the  direction  of  providing  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  arts  for  w^omen.  which  I  hope  will  lead  soon 
to  the  provision  of  other  courses  of  this  kind.  Having  expended 
such  large  amounts  for  buildings  and  equipments  for  training 
young  men  in  industrial  arts,  it  is  certainly  time  that  we  did 
something  to  train  young  women  in  the  important  arts  of  home- 
making  and  also  in  hygiene  and  sanitation.  These  courses  might 
all  well  be  cared  for  in  the  proposed  woman's  building. 

The  Graduate  School 

Enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  has  continued  to  increase, 
reaching  the  number  of  121  during  the  first  semester  of  1910-11. 
an  increase  of  lo5  per  cent  in  the  last  six  years.  All  of  the 
students  in  this  school  are  graduates  of  colleges.  Thirty-eight  are 
from  31  institutions  in  this  country,  one  each  from  England  and 
Germany,  and  83  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Half  are  men ;  half  are  residents.  It  is  no  disadvantage  that 
many  of  the  resident  students  are  engaged  in  teaching  or  other 
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intellectual  work.  Many  of  our  best  students  are  thus  occupied; 
and,  while  it  takes  them  longer  to  complete  their  course,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  all  such  students  do  excellent  work. 

That  which  marks  the  University  as  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  the  work  which  comes  out  of  the  laboratories  and 
libraries  of  the  Graduate  School.  We  are  proud,  therefore,  of 
the  list  of  research  work  done  in  recent  years,  mentioned  in  the 
dean's  report.  The  dean  has  in  preparation  a  complete  list  of 
the  published  work  of  all  members  of  the  Graduate  School  and  its 
faculty  since  its  establishment,  which  will  be  published  early  next 
year. 

Pensions 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
has  added  some  new  rules  intended  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  partial  system  of  pensions  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities upon  its  list.  A  rule  provides  that  "the  Foundation  will  co- 
operate with  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  in  the  retirement  of 
teachers,  who  have  had  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  professor 
or  thirty  3^ears  as  instructor  and  professor,  but  who  are  not 
eligible  for  retirement  under  the  present  rules  until  sixty-five." 
The  condition  is,  that  if  the  institution  grants  to  such  a  teacher 
a  retiring  allowance  at  its  own  cost,  the  Foundation  will  consider 
such  a  teacher  eligible  to  a  retiring  allowance  on  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  provided  the  allowance  so  paid  by  the  institu- 
tion be  not  less  than  that  to  which  the  teacher  would  be  entitled 
if  retired  under  the  Foundation's  rules.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
the  teacher,  his  widow  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  from 
the  Foundation  equal  to  one-half  of  what  her  husband  had  been 
receiving.  This  is  an  invitation  to  the  colleges  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  pensions  which  shall  be  introductory  to  that  of  the  Foun- 
dation. I  hope  steps  may  be  taken  by  this  University  to  provide 
something  of  this  kind. 

C0I,LEGE    FOR    TeACHERS 

The  School  of  Education,  or  College  for  Teachers,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it  here,  is  rapidly  finding  its  true  place  in  the  modern 
university.     The  old  normal  school,  which  attempted  to  train  the 
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girl  fresh  from  high  school,  or  even  from  the  common  school,  to  be 
a  teacher,  had  no  place  in  the  true  university.  But  the  University 
Department  of  Education  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
true  university  department.  The  School  of  Education  should  be  a 
capstone  of  a  corner  of  the  University,  and  though  heretofore 
rejected  by  the  builders,  it  appears  that  it  is  destined  soon  to 
occupy  its  proper  place  in  the  temple  of  public  instruction. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  bigger  than  his  place,  so  education 
must  always  be  broader  than  the  school.  The  American  scholar, 
as  described  by  Emerson,  must  be  thoroughly  trained  to  fulfill 
his  great  duty  of  scholarship  to  a  free  people.  The  men  and 
women  of  America  entering  upon  the  work  of  life  today,  must 
not  only  be  self-supporting  and  self-directing,  but  must  also,  as 
citizens  holding  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  be  self-governing. 
Every  kind  of  knowledge  has  value  to  such  a  citizen — moral  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  economic  and  practical ;  and  every  citizen  of 
a  free  country  needs  therefore  not  only  to  be  informed,  but  also 
instructed,  with  regard  to  all  the  different  values  of  knowledge. 

Our  country  with  its  growing  institutions  at  home  and  grow- 
ing responsibilities  to  the  world  outside,  demands  today  a  better 
teacher  than  ever  before.  We  expect,  for  example,  that  the 
teacher  should  so  organize  instruction  as  to  enable  pupils  to  leave 
school  at  various  ages  prepared  to  enter  at  once  into  actual  and 
efficient  service  in  our  rapidly  d'eveloping  industrial  and  social 
life.  Although  we  undoubtedly  shall  not  reach  this  standard  very 
soon.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  better  colleges  for  teachers  are 
making  today  great  progress  in  the  development  of  their  courses 
to  meet  this  demand.  This  necessity  to  give  a  vocational  outlook 
to  our  school  work  requires  of  the  teacher  a  wide  and  constantly 
widening  view  of  all  the  present  conditions  of  our  modern  life. 
No  profession  in  recent  years  has  developed  more  rapidly  in  this 
respect. 

Our  College  for  Teachers  has  made  great  progress  during  the 
past  year  toward  the  realization  of  these  ideals.  Although  it  has 
no  separate  endowment,  it  is  fortunate  in  being  supported  by 
both  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  each 
of  which  gives  this  college  all  of  the  facilities  at  its  control  for 
the  training  of  students.  The  University  supplies  all  of  the  facil- 
ities of  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  its  Graduate  School,  while 
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the  Board  of  Education  gives  additional  financial  support,  and 
what  is  more  valuable,  the  use  of  all  of  its  schools  as  needed. 

All  of  these  relations  have  been  still  further  cemented  during 
the  year,  as  have  also  those  with  the  Kindergarten  Training 
School  and  the  Art  Academy,  which  co-operate  with  us  in  im- 
portant ways.  The  co-operative  work  with  the  department  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  has  been 
further  strengthened  also  by  giving  the  course  in  chemistry  at 
the  University. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  movement  among  the  students  to  make 
the  course  in  the  College  for  Teachers  a  graduate  course  instead 
of  an  undergraduate  one.  More  and  more  students  each  year  are 
taking  the  full  four  years  course  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  before 
taking  up  the  professional  course  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Plans  are  being  made  in  co-operation  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  the  director  of  the  Schmidlapp  Bureau  for  the 
Training  of  Working  Girls  to  organize  a  system  of  physical  and 
mental  tests  on  children  applying  for  permits  to  work,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  data  concerning  the  efifect  of  wage-earning 
occupations  upon  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  chil- 
dren who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  various  occupations. 
Last  year  about  three  thousand  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  left  the  Cincinnati  schools  for  this  purpose ;  two-thirds 
of  this  number  were  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the  remaining 
one-third  were  fifteen.  The  law  requires  that  children  who  go  to 
work  at- these  ages  must  obtain  certificates  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  showing  that  they  have  passed  the 
fifth  grade.  The  plan  is  to  test  these  children  physically  and 
mentally  when  they  apply  for  their  certificates,  and  again,  six 
months,  twelve  months,  and  eighteen  months  later,  continuing  the 
tests  through  a  series  of  years.  By  these  means  an  index  of  de- 
velopment may  be  established  for  these  children,  and  the  effect  of 
the  different  occupations  will  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
tests.  The  tests  will  be  repeated  upon  another  group  of  children 
who  remain  in  school.  A  comparison  can  then  be  made  of  the 
two  groups — those  who  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  and  those 
who  remain  in  school.  By  following  up  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren in  these  two  groups,  the  errors  due  to  individual  variation 
may  be  eliminated  and  some  scientific  evidence  obtained,  which 
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will  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  effect  of 
labor  upon  children. 

The  department  of  Psychology  of  the  University  has  received 
from  a  private  source  the  funds  with  which  to  equip  a  psycholog- 
ical clinic  at  the  City  Hall  convenient  to  the  Superintendent's 
ofifice,  where  this  work  will  be  done.  A  skilled  and  experienced 
lady  has  offered  her  services  to  do  the  practical  work  required. 
To  the  generous  donor  and  our  kind  volunteer,  we  tender  our 
sincere  thanks.    This  work  will  be  started  early  in  1911. 

Engineering  College 

The  new  courses  in  the  Engineering  College  have  been  so  much 
discussed  in  the  public  press,  and  are  now,  fortunately,  so  well 
understood,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  here  upon 
the  work  of  this  College.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
as  the  new  co-operative  courses  have  grown,  the  regular  four 
year  courses  have  fallen  off.  When  the  co-operative  courses 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1906  with  28  students,  there  were  107 
students  in  the  regular  four-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering.  In  October,  1907,  the  com- 
parison was  61  students  in  the  co-operative  courses  to  113  in  the 
regular.  In  October,  1908,  there  were  64  in  the  co-operative 
courses  to  106  in  the  regular.  The  co-operative  courses  com- 
menced at  this  time  to  prove  their  efficiency,  with  the  result  that 
students  gravitated  towards  them  in  larger  numbers  and  left  the 
regular  courses.  So  we  find  in  October,  1909,  the  comparison 
was  138  students  in  the  co-operative  courses  to  65  in  the  regular; 
and  in  October  of  this  year,  the  comparison  was  176  in  tne  co-op- 
erative courses  to  56  in  the  regular. 

The  student  in  the  co-operative  courses  has  to  undergo  two 
severe  disciplines.  He  is  a  regular  college  student,  studying,  tak- 
ing lectures,  attending  recitations,  and  working  in  the  laboratories 
in  the  usual  way  every  alternate  week.  He  is  also  a  regular 
apprentice  in  some  shop,  where  he  works  as  a  mechanic  the  other 
week.  In  order  to  maintain  his  position  in  this  course  he  must 
prove  himself  efficient  in  both  places,  for  if  a  student  is  dismissed 
from  either  the  college  or  the  shop,  he  is  dropped  from  the  course. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  "academic  mortality"  in 
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this  course  has  been  high,  during  the  first  year ;  but  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  these  young  men  and  their  instructors,  that  on 
the  average  of  three  or  four  years  this  "mortality"  has,  after  the 
first  year,  not  been  greater  than  that  in  the  regular  four  year 
courses  in  this  and  other  engineering  colleges.  In  fact,  the  first 
class  admitted  here  has  maintained  its  numbers  with  slight  dimin- 
ution since  its  second  year,  and  the  later  classes  appear  to  be 
doing  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well. 

This  teaches  us  that  the  young  man  to  succeed  in  the  course 
must  have  talents  of  two  rather  distinct  kinds — -the  intellectual 
ability  to  do  his  college  work,  the  ability  in  eye  and  hand,  and  the 
physical  and  moral  stamina  necessary  to  do  his  shop  work.  It 
is  gratifying  to  feel  that  there  are  so  many  young  men  who  have 
both  kinds  of  ability  in  such  a  high  degree.  Fortunately,  we  have 
large  lists  of  applicants  from  which  to  select.  There  is  every 
prospect,  therefore,  that  the  co-operative  classes  will  grow  both  in 
size  and  strength. 

The  dean  thinks  the  future  of  the  regular  engineering  courses 
is  problematical.  I  would  advise,  however,  that  we  do  not  give 
them  up  for  the  present.  After  the  opening  of  the  new  engineer- 
ing building,  with  its  splendid  equipment,  it  is  possible  that  these 
classes  will  grow  again. 

A  co-operative  course  in  Civil  Engineering  was  successfully 
started  in  September,  1909,  and  one  in  Metallurgy  this  fall.  I 
recommend  that  we  let  the  matter  stand  at  this  for  the  present 
and  undertake  no  additional  co-operative  courses  until  after  the 
work  is  fully  organized  in  the  new  building  and  we  have  ample 
funds. 

The  Medical  College 

The  Medical  College  has  opened  its  second  session  under 
encouraging  conditions.  Every  condition  is  favorable,  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  working  together  faithfully  and  har- 
moniously ;  onty  its  financial  outlook  gives  us  some  anxiety  for 
the  future.  The  plan  of  organization  partially  carried  out  in 
1909-10  has  been  further  perfected  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Paul  Gerhardt  Woolley,  Professor  of  Pathology,  as  dean ;  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Henry  McElderry  Knower,  Associate  Professor  of 
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Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  an  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Anatomy,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy.  The  labor- 
atory chairs  of  Anatomy.  Chemistry.  Physiology  and  Bacteriology 
are  now  filled  with  experts,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  research 
and  instruction,  and,  in  addition,  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  give  their  whole 
time.  The  organization  of  the  faculty  has  been  further  strength- 
ened by  the  appointment  of  heads  of  departments. 

The  freshman  class  this  year  was  reduced  by  the  advance- 
ment of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  include  in  addition  to  a  high 
school  course,  college  laboratory  courses  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology,  and  one  foreign  language.  These  requirements, 
which  mean  at  least  two  years  college  preparation  after  the  high 
school,  complicated  temporarily  the  entrance  process,  with  the 
result  that  doubting  candidates  did  not  apply.  Still,  twelve  well- 
prepared  freshmen  were  admitted.  An  encouraging  result  is  the 
admission  to  the  premedical  course  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  twenty  students  who  expected  to  enter  the  Medical  College. 
Fifteen  of  these  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  College  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  and  the  remainder  will  take  another  year  to  prepare  them- 
selves. It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  premedical  course  laid  out 
now  to  cover  two  years,  is  destined  to  be  a  very  useful  one.  A 
number  of  students  who  are  pursuing  similar  courses  in  neigh- 
boring colleges  will  present  themselves  for  admission  next  fall. 
The  experience  of  all  institutions  teaches  us  that  an  advance  of 
standard  of  admission  while  causing  a  reduction  in  the  attendance 
for  a  year  or  two,  always  in  the  good  institution  results  eventually 
in  increased  attendance  as  well  as  in  better  students. 

I  heartily  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  that  the 
requirement,  of  three  laboratory  sciences  and  a  language  be  ex- 
tended to  include  two  years  of  regular  college  preparatory  work. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  dean  and  faculty  that,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  give  as  much  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  work  as  possible  in  the  University  laboratories. 
All  the  chemical  work  and  part  of  that  in  physiology  and  anat- 
omy is  being  given  in  these  laboratories  at  the  present  time.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  all  the  work  in  physiology  might  not 
be  given  there,  although  there  is  at  present  no  room  in  which  to 
give  the  instruction  yi  gross  anatomy  or  surgical  anatomy.     The 
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old  medical  college  building  cannot  well  be  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  research  or  of  the  best  laboratory  work  of  any  kind.  Without 
steam  heating,  preparations  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  freeze  in 
cold  weather;  without  adequate  electrical  arrangements,  hot 
water,  and  proper  ventilation,  it  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  medical  laboratory.  I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore, 
that  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest  time  possible  for  the  erection 
of  a  modern  medical  college  building.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  favor  the  erection  of  this  building  at  or  near  the  new 
city  hospital,  which  is  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  other  Uni- 
versity buildings. 

The  plans  for  the  city  hospital,  now  certain  of  being  carried 
out,  include  a  large  laboratory  building  for  pathology  and  for  a 
museum.  It  will  only  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  a 
building  for  administration,  for  lecture  halls,  and  for  the  labora- 
tories of  anatomy,  physiology,  bio-chemistry,  pharmacology,  etc. 
As  the  University  has  not  power  to  purchase  ground,  I  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  get  the  city  to  secure  ground 
for  a  Medical  College  on  the  west  side  of  the  hospital  site.  This 
might  be  done  through  some  other  agency  in  the  city,  such  as  the 
Hospital  Board  or  Park  Board.  Your-  attention  is  earnestly  re- 
quested to  this  matter  in  the  hope  that  the  site  may  soon  be  pro- 
vided and  funds  secured  for  the  erection  of  a  college  building  to 
be  completed  by  the  time  the  general  hospital  is  finished. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  collect  from  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege the  nucleus  of  a  medical  librar3^  Under  the  rules  of  the 
State  Board  the  college  must  have  a  library,  and  we  want  a  good, 
if  not  a  large  one.  In  the  meantime,  the  library  of  the  city  hos- 
pital, which  contains  a  number  of  the  best  medical  journals,  is 
answering  an  excellent  purpose. 

The  present  college  dispensary  renders  a  great  service  to  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  and  collects  important  material  for  the  in- 
struction of  students.  But  this  is  a  thing  the  city  should  conduct. 
I.  therefore,  recommend  that  when  the  new  hospital  is  completed, 
this  dispensary  be  turned  over  to  it.  Before  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  change  the  present  law,  which  for- 
bids the  city  hospital  from  maintaining  an  out-patient  department. 
This  prohibition  is  evidently  the  result  of  conditions  prevailing 
when  we  had  many  different  medical  colleges  competing  for  these 
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clinics.  Since  the  union  of  the  colleges  of  general  medicine  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  removal  of  this  condition,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  annulment  of  this  law.  Our  present  dispensary  treats 
some  1,600  citizens  per  year,  and  plans  to  enlarge  it  next  year 
will  probably  double  its  numbers. 

The  most  serious  thing  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  College  is  the  state  of  its  finances.  No  scientific  medical 
college  can  possibly  be  supported  by  fees.  The  funds  raised  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  laboratory  chairs  and  pay  the  general 
expenses  of  the  institution  will  be  exhausted  in  a  few  years.  A 
partial  endowment  for  one  chair  only  has  been  raised.  The  Medi- 
cal College  has  a  right  to  support  from  two  sources.  We  have 
made  it,  in  the  first  place,  an  integral  college  in  the  University,  a 
municipal  institution  supported  by  the  city.  This  College,  there- 
fore, has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  city  support,  but  it  can  not 
receive  adequate  support  from  this  source  until  the  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  University  are  increased.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Medical  College  should  appeal,  as  perhaps  no  other  college, 
to  all  benevolent-minded  persons  who  desire  to  help  the  afflicted. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  our  dispensary  and  its  service  to  the 
people.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that  our  professors 
make  all  pathological  and  bacteriological  investigations  and  ex- 
amine all  specimens  at  the  hospital  laboratory.  Professors  of  the 
Medical  College  do  most  of  the  medical  and  surgical  work  not 
only  in  the  city  hospital,  but  of  the  free  wards  of  six  other  hos- 
pitals. They  do  the  medical  work  of  the  settlements,  orphan 
asylums,  and  institutions  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  In  these  and 
other  ways  they  minister  gratuitously  to  some  forty  thousand 
sick  and  wounded  persons  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Does  not  an 
institution  and  a  body  of  men  doing  this  work  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  people?  For  its  immediate  needs  the  Medical  Col- 
lege needs  the  income  on  a  million  dollars. 

To  the  professors,  lecturers,  and  instructors  serving  without 
salary,  the  University  is  specially  indebted  for  their  skillful  and 
devoted  work.  The  President  makes  his  personal  acknowledg- 
ments to  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  who,  by  their  kind  help- 
fulness, made  a  difficult  task  as  easy  as  possible  and  a  year's 
work  as  acting  dean  very  pleasant. 
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The  College  of  Law 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  College  shows  that  College 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  number  of  new  students  re- 
ceived this  autumn  is  larger  than  usual  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  one-third  of  them  are  college  graduates. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  relations  with  this  faculty  may 
be  made  closer,  and  that  the  University  may  thus  be  put  in  posi- 
tion to  co-operate  still  further  in  building  up  this  College,  which 
is  the  heir  of  Cincinnati's  oldest  institution,  the  original  Cincin- 
nati College. 

The  Observatory 

The  work  of  the  Observatory,  the  oldest  scientific  institution 
of  the  city,  has  continued  during  the  year  along  the  same  lines. 
Some  citizens  have  urged  us  to  establish  photographic  work  at 
the  Observatory.  It  was  only  necessary  to  explain  to  them  that 
we  did  not  have  the  requisite  equipment,  and  that  it  would  take 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000  to  provide  this,  besides  the  regular  annual 
expense  of  two  assistants.  The  work  of  our  Observatory  may 
not  be  so  brilliant,  but  it  is  fully  as  important  as  that  of  any  other 
institution  of  its  size  and  equipment  in  the  country. 

The  publication  of  a  leaflet  for  the  information  of  the  public 
was  commenced  during  the  year.  The  two  numbers  issued  have 
been  eagerly  sought  for  and  have  answered  a  good  purpose  in 
interesting  and  informing  our  citizens.  The  visitations  to  the 
Observatory  are  becoming  monthly  more  numerous,  with  the 
result  that  we  can  with  difficulty  provide  evenings  for  all  those 
who  want  an  opportunity  to  use  the  telescope.  This  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  bad  weather  cutting  ofif  people  when  their 
appointments  have  already  been  made.  I  approve  heartily,  there- 
fore, of  the  plans  recommended  by  the  director  for  the  erection 
of  a  lecture  hall  and  public  comfort  rooms  in  connection  Avith 
the  Mitchel  Observatory.  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  who  sup- 
port the  Observatory,  should  have  better  facilities  there.  With 
these  additional  accommodations,  the  director  and  his  staff  would 
be  able  to  give  lectures  and  exhibitions  on  occasions  when  the 
sky  is  overclouded,  and  thus  interest  and  instruct  those  who, 
otherwise,  would  go  away  disappointed. 
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'  The  classes  in  astronomy  continue  to  be  well  attended,  and 
interest  in  this  subject  is  growing  with  the  grcnvth  of  the  Engin- 
eering College. 

The  Library 

I  ask  your  earnest  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Library,  which 
is  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  workshop,  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity. Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  oiu"  finances,  we  have,  as  you 
know,  been  able  to  devote  very  little  money  for  some  years  to 
the  purchase  of  new  books.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  shows 
that  only  416  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  exchange  during 
1910,  while  nearly  2,000  volumes  were  acquired  by  gift.  Less 
than  $800  was  expended  from  the  city  funds  for  all  the  additions 
to  the  Library  during  the  year.  This  condition,  is,  of  course, 
only  temporary,  but  it  has  gone  on  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
our  professors  have  become  very  much  discouraged.  I  hope, 
therefore,  a  much  larger  amount  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  books  next  year.  I  ask  your  earnest  attention  also 
to  the  Librarian's  requests  for  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
building. 

A  Museum  for  the  University 


There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  Cincinnati  to  develop  a 
great  museum  of  natural  history,  archaeology,  and  local  history. 
The  Zoological  Garden  offers  to  contribute  valuable  material. 
A  number  of  collections  have  been  donated  to  the  institution 
during  the  past  year,  and  others  are  only  waiting  until  we  pro- 
vide a  suitable  fire-proof  building.  I,  therefore,  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  and  citizens  to  this  subject. 

A  museum  has  three  practical  aspects:  (1)  it  contains  ma- 
terial for  scientific  study  and  illustration;  (2)  it  makes  univer- 
sities popular  by  interesting  the  people  who  pay  the  bills;  (3)  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  city  pride  and  patriotism  to  collect  and 
display  the  things  which  give  character  and  reputation  to  its 
tributary  region ;  things  of  scientific  interest  as  well  as  of  his- 
toric, archaeologic,  artistic,  and  commercial  interest.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  W'hen  a  city  and  region  are  known  the  world  over 
for  certain  things  as  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  is  for  its  paleon- 
tology and   archaeology.      A  half-dozen   great   institutions   have 
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been  enriched  largel}-  by  material  from  this  section,  but  there 
is  no  first-class  museum  of  our  local  materials  nearer  than  Chi- 
cago in  paleontology,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  archaeology.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  civic  pride  that  this  condition  be  changed. 
There  still  remain  in  our  vicinity  some  good  private  collections, 
most  of  them  already  culled  for  museums  and  universities  in  other 
cities.  If  we  had  a  building  these  could  still  be  saved  to  our 
community,  and  by  exchange  of  duplicates  a  creditable  collection 
could  be  gotten  together.  Such  a  museum  will  never  be  what  it 
might  have  been  had  the  step  been  taken  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
wall  be  better  than  it  can  be  made  if  deferred  longer.  This  is  a 
community  matter  rather  than  a  university  matter,  but  the  trend 
of  all  great  museums  is  toward  the  universities,  and  experience 
shows  that  such  union  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both.  The 
museum  is  a  feature  of  the  modern  municipality  in  the  same 
class  with  schools,  parks,  and  monuments  of  art. 

Cincinnati  has  already  a  fine  Art  Museum,  but  it  has  no 
museum  of  natural  history,  archaeology,  and  history.  As  the 
Art  Museum  is  located  in  Eden  Park,  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
museum  of  natural  history  should  be  located  in  Burnet  Woods, 
which  has  already  become  the  educational  center  of  Cincinnati. 

A  College  of  Commerce 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  have  this  year 
prepared  a  special  report  on  a  College  of  Commerce.  I  was 
requested  to  supply  the  Board  with  information  as  to  (1)  schools 
of  commerce  in  American  colleges  and  universities;  (2)  a  plan 
of  instruction,  courses,  number  of  instructors,  and  probable  ex- 
pense of  such  a  college  in  our  University;  and  (3)  the  feasibility 
of  some  co-operative  plan  of  instruction  between  the  University 
and  the  commercial  institutions  of  Cincinnati. 

A  broad  study  was  made  of  the  colleges  and  departments  of 
commerce  of  college  grade  in  our  country.  This  part  of  the 
report  may  be  briefly  summarized.  It  was  found  that  our  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  are  taking  up  instruction  in  finance, 
commerce,  administration,  etc.,  at  a  rate  that  is  very  significant. 
Harvard  has,  for  example,  established  a  graduate  school  for  these 
studies,  and  colleges,  great  and  small,  throughout  the  country  are 
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rapidly  introducing  them  into  their  courses.  This  is  being  done 
partly  in  response  to  the  general  demand  for  vocational  studies 
in  colleges,  but  also  largely  to  meet  a  very  definite  demand  from 
the  great  establishments  for  better  trained  men  to  conduct  busi- 
ness interests,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  more  complicated  and 
difficult  each  year.  The  tendency  in  all  the  colleges  is  to  provide 
studies  more  directly  preparatory  for  the  professional  courses 
or  practical  pursuits  in  life.  Many  colleges  allow  one  or  two 
years  of  the  professional  course  to  count  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  nearly  all  now  offer  some  courses  having  a  distinct 
vocational  aspect. 

College  presidents   in   the   Eastern    States   generally   bemoan 
the  indifference  of  young  men  to  the  old  classical  and  literary 
studies  and  the  ill-success  of  the  old  disciplines.     The  number 
of  those  who  go  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  getting  definite 
scholarly  training,  preparatory  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions  or  for  literary  pursuits,  is  growing  steadily  less,  while 
the  largest  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  go  to  college  to  enjoy 
the  social  life,  to  take  part  in  athletics,  and,  incidentally,  to  get 
some  general  culture  before  going  into  business.     Does  this  com- 
plaint suggest  that  those  older  institutions  are  perhaps  not  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  education  that  young  men  going  into  business 
want?     Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  induce  them  to 
take  a  liberal  education,  but  in  these  days,  when  the  arts  course 
is  having  such  a  struggle  for  existence,  shall  concessions  be  made 
by  giving  this  class  of  young  men  along  with  their  liberal  training 
courses 'Which  have  an  outlook  towards  business?  Would  not  a 
large  proportion,  at  least,  of  this  second  class  of  students,  become 
earnest   workers   if   courses   were   provided  preparing  them   for 
the  actual  business  they  intend  to  undertake  in  life?    This  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  burning  questions  in  Eastern  colleges. 

The  alumni  lists  of  the  smaller  literary  colleges  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  teachers  and  professional  men,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  those  who  enter  technical  work,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
of  those  who  enter  commercial  life,  but.  undoubtedly,  the  nmnber 
of  graduates  of  the  larger  universities  and  colleges  going  into 
technical  and  commercial  life  is  increasing  rapidly.^  The  state 
universities  are  training  more  and  more  for  technical  callings. 
The  question  arises  then.  "Shall  the  colleges  train  students  for 
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commercial  pursuits ;  also,  if  we  have  colleges  of  engineering,  why 
not  colleges  of  commerce?"  Many  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  country  have  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and 
are  providing  suitable  scientific  and  practical  courses  for  this 
growing  class  of  young  men,  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  either 
the  learned  or  engineering  professions. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  of  commerce  is  in  direct  re- 
sponse, also,  tp  the  demands  of  business  administrators,  who  are 
calling  for  men  better  trained  for  factory  and  office  service,  and 
especially  for  men  competent  to  direct  business  in  accordance 
with  modern  standards  of  "scientific  efficiency."  With  the  devel- 
opment of  vast  corporations,  having  extensive  interests  covering 
the  whole  world,  business  methods  have  become  more  complicated 
in  every  way,  with  the  result  that  better  educated  men  are  needed 
everyw^here  as  managers  and  accountants,  as  well  as  superintend- 
ents and  administrators.  The  division  into  departments  and  the 
increasing  specialization  are  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  de- 
velop competent  managers  in  the  business  itself,  as  was  the  old 
custom;  for  this  division  of  labor  limits  the  activities  of  appren- 
tices to  a  few  routine  things  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  acquire  such  a  comprehensive  view  and  wide  experience  as 
the  young  man  did  under  the  old  system,  which  passed  him  in  the 
course  of  his  training  through  all  the  various  departments.  The 
old  process  of  developing  managers  must,  therefore,  be  improved 
by  the  substitution  of  college  educated  apprentices  for  the  former 
common  school  or  even  high  school  apprentices.  Business  men 
are  finding  that  the  college  trained  man,  while  he  may  have  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  alongside  the  common  school  boy,  learns 
more  rapidly,  grasps  the  relations  of  business  more  powerfully, 
and,  therefore,  develops  faster  into  the  type  of  man  who  can 
be  used  as  a  manager.  There  is  thus  a  great  demand  for  begin- 
ners with  trained  intelligence,  who.  while  doing  the  routine  duties 
of  the  novitiate,  can  at  the  same  time  constantly  learn  new  things, 
and  so  prepare  themselves  for  promotion  to  positions  of  respon- 
sible administrative  work. 

The  problem  is  the  same  for  the  city,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments as  for  private  business.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  business  of  the  public  is  worse  handled  than  any  other 
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business.  While  this  is  probably  too  sweeping,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  improvement  and  economy  in  municipal  and  state  affairs 
are  waiting  upon  skilled  men.  Experience  alone  is  not  adequate 
to  develop  boys,  having  only  the  simplest  common  school  educa- 
tion, into  trained  and  efficient  managers  now  demanded  by  the 
complicated  financial,  engineering,  and  sanitary  interests  of  our 
great  city,  state  .and  national  bureaus.  Colleges  of  finance,  com- 
merce, and  administration  are  needed,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
train  men  for  these  public  services. 

The  young  men  of  the  country  already  see  these  opportunities 
and  seek  this  type  of  education.  In  the  organization  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Accounts,  by  a  group 
of  business  men  of  our  city,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
The  young  men  already  in  business  are  the  ones  who  first  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  education,  but  those  preparing  for  business  are 
also  beginning  to  see  that  there  are  several  distinct  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  college  training.  Business  is  demanding,  as 
we  have  said,  something  better  than  the  ordinary  business  college 
graduate  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  etc.,  and  already  the  great  companies 
are  asking  the  colleges  to  recommend  men  to  them.  The  colleges 
have  here  an  opportunity  to  act  as  a  selective  agency,  bringing 
together  the  young  man  and  the  business  opportunity  for  which 
he  is  adapted. 

In  the  next  place,  young  men  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  commencing  work  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  manufacturing  and  business. 
Thev  recognize,  also,  the  special  advantage  to  be  derived  in  com- 
petition with  their  fellow  employees  from  the  ability  to  compre- 
hend business  as  a  whole,  the  relation  of  all  its  parts,  and  its 
relations  to  other  businesses.  The  young  man  who  would  today 
manage  a  great  maimfacturing  business  must  know  the  whole 
process  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finislied  iiroduct.  Even  the 
man  who  works  in  the  office  and  has  to  do  wholly  \\ith  the  selling 
and  bookkeeping  will  get,  not  only  great  advantage,  but  great 
pleasure,  from  such  a  broad  knowledge.  Colleges  are  needed, 
thus,  to  train  men  to  think  and  study  all  matters  presented  to 
them  in  practical  life,  manufacturing,  and  business,  as  well  as  in 
literary,   scientific,  and  engineering  work. 
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Finally,  the  young  man  is  seeing  more  clearly  every  day  that, 
if  the  business  is  one  requiring  expert  scientific  knowledge,  and 
he  can  enter  it  with  technical  knowledge  already  in  part  acquired, 
he  has  an  immense  advantage  over  fellow  employees  who  do  not 
possess  that  knowledge.  Much  of  the  expert  knowledge  of  for- 
eign exchange,  for  example,  is  based  upon  political  and  physical 
geography  and  modern  history,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  acquired 
outside  of  a  college.  All  our  modern  manufacturing  is  based 
likewise  on  expert  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  mechanics, 
which  requires  years  of  study  to  obtain.  The  young  man  who 
has  gotten  this  knowledge  in  college  or  even  a  part  of  it,  is  sure 
to  take  more  interest  in  his  work  and  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  one  who  has  it  not.  The  competition  for  the  highest 
positions  which  hold  the  large  prizes  in  business  has  already 
become  very  intense,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  special  train- 
ing will  always  secure  advancement  for  the  man  who  has,  in 
addition,  industry,  honesty,  and  common  sense. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  recognize  now  that  the  nations 
possessing  systems  of  industrial  and  commercial  education  realize 
an  enormous  advantage  in  international  trade.  The  success  of 
modern  Germany  is  an  illustration.  The  Germans  hold  that  busi- 
ness service  is  a  regular  profession,  for  which  j^oung  men  must 
be  trained,  as  for  other  professional  service.  Germany's  control 
of  the  large  part  of  the  trade  of  South  America  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  efficiency  of  her  consular  service  and  of  her  educated 
international  commercial  agents.  Other  countries  are  rapidly  in- 
troducing commercial  courses  into  their  educational  system.  In 
Great  Britain,  evening  schools  of  commerce  are  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  Manchester,  which  I  visited  in  1905,  I  found  the 
Central  Evening  School  of  Commerce  with  courses  covering  the 
whole  field  of  commerce  and  accounts,  including  many  branches 
in  political  science,  modern  languages,  and  commercial  and  econo- 
mic geography,  with  a  registration  of  over  two  thousand  students. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  that  a  large  number  of  universities 
and  colleges  have  already  established  commercial  colleges  or  in- 
troduced commercial  courses  in  their  older  colleges.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  institutions  have  at  last  taken  up  this  matter 
of  professional  training  for  business  in  serious  earnest,  just  as 
some  thirty  or  fort}^  years  ago  they  took  up  the  matter  of  the 
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professional  training  of  the  engineer,  and  that  in  time  they  will 
do  this  work  well,  we  must  believe. 

The  colleges  and  universities  offering  commercial  courses  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  One  type  of  college  presents  a  general 
undergraduate  course  in  which  commercial  subjects  are  included. 
These  colleges  aim  to  make  training  for  business  a  part  of  liberal 
training.  The  other  type  of  college  presents  its  commercial  course 
as  a  separate  group  of  subjects,  to  be  taken  by  the  student  after 
he  has  completed  his  liberal  training,  or  two  years  of  liberal 
training ;  while  a  few  colleges  offer  what  may  fairly  be  considered 
complete  courses  leading  to  special  degrees  in  which  the  profes- 
sional motive  controls  from  beginning  to  end.  This  last  class 
of  colleges  holds  that  training  for  business  should  be  professional 
training  similar  to  the  courses  of  our  law  and  medical  colleges. 
In  the  first  class  of  colleges,  the  instruction  is  usually  given  by 
one  or  more  professors  in  the  ordinary  college  faculty,  and  the 
courses  are  frequently  merely  elective,  not  a  part  of  the  required 
curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  the  second  group 
of  colleges,  there  is  a  separate  faculty  with  a  dean  or  other 
administrative  ofificer  in  charge,  and  definite  professional  educa- 
tion is  the  chief  purpose. 

All  of  these  colleges  have  the  same  general  requirements  for 
admission,  namely,  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 
Graduate  schools,  like  Harvard's,  require  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
an  equivalent.  All  admit  special  students,  not  high  school  grad- 
uates and  not  candidates  for  degrees,  to  special  courses  for  which 
they  may  be  prepared. 

Omitting  from  this  statement  the  review  of  the  scope,  aims, 
and  methods  followed  in  our  American  colleges  and  departments 
of  commerce,  we  come  to  consider  possible  plans  for  a  College 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  city  and  community.  What  is  needed  here  is  a  professional 
school  of  business  of  university  grade.  Many  new  branches  of 
business  are  demanding  men  with  professional  training.  The 
vast  financial  and  social  interests  involved  call  for  men  of  the 
same  grade  of  professional  training  as  those  entering  law.  medi- 
cine, or  the  other  professions.  The  new  social  consciousness  is 
taking  hold  of  the  people,  who  demand  that  the  organizer  of 
business  shall  look  beyond  the  personal  aspects  of  his  day's  work 
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and  the  profits  to  his  stockholders  and  consider  the  broader  prin- 
ciples of  service  to  his  employees  and  to  the  whole  community  for 
which  his  corporation  was  chartered  by  the  state.  The  national 
government  has  already,  through  its  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  its  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Corporations,  emphasized  this  view, 
and  the  states  and  cities  must  take  it  up  next.  The  demand  for 
professionally  trained  men  and  administrators  is  thus  bound  to 
grow  very  rapidly  in  our  country.  Recent  developments  in  our 
city  government  indicate  that  the  good  work  has  begun  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  we  may  expect  an  increasing  demand  for  such  pro- 
fessionally trained  men  to  serve  our  people  in  municipal  as  well 
as  in  corporate  and  private  business. 

Our  University  has,  under  the  law,  no  right  to  establish  an 
ordinary  "business  college."  The  ordinary  business  college  seeks 
to  prepare  its  students  only  for  the  routine  duties  of  subordinate 
clerical  positions.  Its  work  in  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  is 
hardly  equal  to  high  school  work,  but  nearer  that  of  the  common 
school.  We  have  enough  of  such  so-called  colleges  already  and 
no  institution  of  higher  commercial  education.  Neither  can  the 
University  establish  a  school  of  high  school  grade.  The  law 
especially  prohibits  the  University  from  doing  work  of  high  school 
grade  and  permits  only  work  higher  than  or  supplementary 
thereto.  The  city  has  opened  commercial  departments  in  its  high 
schools,  which  will  do  all  this  work.  Our  part  should  be  to 
establish  a  school  of  college  grade,  which  shall  take  the  students 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  high  school  and  carry  them 
on  in  a  course  of  higher  education  in  commerce,  finance,  and 
administration.  In  general,  the  aim  of  our  college,  if  we  establish 
one,  should  be  to  meet  this  increasing  demand  for  more  efficient 
men  in  public  and  private  service.  We  can  only  accomplish  this 
by  making  it  possible  for  young  men  to  begin  their  life's  careers 
with  the  training  of  disciplined,  well-informed  minds,  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  business  conditions  and  methods,  and  with 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  business  upon  which 
they  shall  enter. 

The  college  can  not  expect  to  create  at  once  experts  in  every 
line  of  business.  Such  experts  can  only  be  made  by  long  experi- 
ence. But  the  college  can  acquaint  its  students  with  the  rudiments 
of  many  branches  of  business,  and  it  should  train  them  to  think 
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and  reason  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  them  to  become  masters 
of  any  line  to  which  they  devote  themselves  with  proper  intelli- 
gence and  industry.  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  great  business 
and  manufacturing  community,  we  should  be  able  through  meth- 
ods of  co-operation  to  give  the  students  a  very  practical  intro- 
duction into  many  subjects  here  represented;  especially  should 
we  help  young  men  already  in  business  to  get  that  general  and 
technical  knowledge,  which  they  need  to  give  them  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  work  they  are  doing  each  day. 

After  making  careful  inquiry  among  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Finance,  Commerce  and  Accounts, 
organized  here  a  few  years  ago,  I  would  recommend  the  following 
plan  of  instruction  for  such  a  college.  Letters  were  sent  out  to 
young  men  seeking  night  instruction  in  these  subjects  and  their 
replies  have  been  considered.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  what  is 
wanted  is  a  school  of  college  grade  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  men  of  Cincinnati  and  to  local  business  conditions.  When 
such  a  school  has  been  organized  and  is  working,  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  develop  co-operative  plans.  This  must  be  done 
experimentally. 

I  w^ould  recommend  then  a  separate  organization  with  a  dean 
or  principal,  and  instructors  to  give,  in  the  very  best  manner,  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  instruction  outlined  below.  For  some 
of  the  studies,  like  commercial  law,  economics,  geography,  and 
languages,  we  might  use  men  already  in  our  faculties. 

The  new  department  or  college  should  begin  by  offering 
courses  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps  some  in  the  afternoons  and 
on  Saturday.  It  will  be  chiefly  an  evening  school  at  first.  Day 
courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  engineering,  acadenn'c,  and  law 
students,  should  be  offered. 

If  funds  are  provided  for  starting  such  a  school,  the  above 
considerations  lead  us  to  recommend  that  the  courses  of  study 
include  some  or  all  of  the  following  main  subjects:  accounting; 
business  administration ;  commerce,  including  economics,  indus- 
trial history,  government  and  business,  and  the  law  of  trade; 
transportation ;  commercial  law ;  and  finance,  money  and  banking. 
The  special  subjects  which  might  be  included  are  the  modern 
languages,  Jike  the  commercial  uses  of  German,  French,  and 
.Spanish;    commercial    geography;    foreign    trade;    advertising; 
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graphics,  and  industrial  chemistry.  These  suggested  topics  might 
be  elaborated  almost  without  limit. 

The  courses  of  the  College  of  Commerce  can  best  be  given 
in  the  University  buildings  in  Burnet  Woods,  though  a  location 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city  might  be  considered,  if  it  should 
prove  more  convenient  for  the  students. 

As  this  is  a  professional  school,  the  University  is  authorized 
to  charge  tuition,  which  should,  however,  be  made  as  moderate 
as  possible.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  into  estimates  of  the  expense 
of  conducting  such  a  school.  The  detailed  report  submitted  to 
the  Board  provided  a  tolerably  full  organization  to  give  courses 
in  all  the  subjects  mentioned  above  to  120  students  the  first  year, 
and  suggested  the  organization  of  a  faculty  which  in  a  few  years 
w^ould  consist  of  a  dean,  three  professors,  five  instructors,  and 
two  assistants,  with  a  budget  of  $15,000  at  least,  half  of  which 
would  be  paid  from  tuitions.  To  provide  this,  a  Board  of  Guar- 
antors was  suggested  to  furnish  the  requisite  funds  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  or  until  sufficient  endowment  could  be  raised.  A 
portion  of  this  instruction  could,  of  course,  be  given,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  work  should  not  be  undertaken  until  about 
$10,000  a  year  is  in  sight,  which  would  probably  mean  that  a 
deficit  of  $5,000,  over  and  above  the  tuitions,  would  have  to 
be  made  up  by  the  guarantors,  or  later  by  income  from  endow- 
ments. 

Night  Classes  in  College  Subjects 

Since  the  School  of  Commerce  will  undoubtedly  begin  as  a 
night  school,  the  question  of  night  classes  in  college  subjects, 
referred  to  in  my  annual  report  for  1909,  connects  itself  with  it. 
The  demand  for  these  classes  continues  to  grow.  So  far,  our 
afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  courses  have  been  chiefly  of  a 
literary  or  pedagogical  character  and  only  a  few  popular  lectures 
have  been  given  in  the  evenings.  These  classes  have  been  attended 
largely  by  women  and  teachers.  But  the  men  want  our  help  also. 
What  is  principally  demanded  by  them  are  regular  college  courses 
in  mathematics,  natural  science,  modern  languages,  commercial 
subjects,  mechanical  drawing,  and  other  technical  branches.    The 
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University  should  aim  to  assist  every  citizen  feeling  a  desire  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement,  and  we  should  not  con- 
sider this  work  secondary  to  that  for  young  people,  but  equally 
important  with  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  definitely  just  what  is  wanted  by 
this  class  of  citizens,  a  series  of  questions  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
out  to  five  hundred  persons,  including  all  who  had  written  to  us. 
Each  was  requested  to  fill  up  a  blank,  stating  his  high  school  or 
college  preparation,  courses  of  study  desired,  the  number  of  nights 
per  week  he  would  like  to  attend  school,  general  purpose  in  taking 
such  a  course,  and  present  employment. 

The  replies  received  from  240  persons  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  the  results  compiled.  Of  the  240  persons  replying, 
187  were  men,  and  53  women.  This  is  quite  a  dififerent  propor- 
tion from  the  other  extension  classes,  which  are  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  women.  The  men  are  at  work  during  the  day  and 
can  not  attend  the  afternoon  and  Saturday  classes  now  open,  but 
there  are  a  large  number  of  women  who  also  have  to  work  all 
day  and  want  an  opportunity  to  take  evening  classes. 

Of  the  number  replying,  six  were  graduates  of  colleges  or 
professional  schools,  27  had  a  partial  college  education,  173  were 
graduates  of  high  schools,  54  had  received  a  partial  high  school 
education,  and  1 3  had  received  only  th^  intermediate  school  train- 
ing. There  were  thus  20(i  persons  who  have  either  had  college 
or  complete  high  school  training. 

It  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  classify  the  subjects  desired  to  be 
studied  by  those  persons.  Each  person  was  asked  to  name  one, 
two,  or  three  courses  he  would  like  to  take,  and  no  more.  He 
was  left  to  use  his  own  terms  to  describe  them  without  suggestion 
from  us. 

Grouping  the  replies  according  to  the  terms  used,  the  subjects 
mentioned,  and  the  number  of  persons  mentioning  each  subject, 
we  got  the  following  results :  English.  73  ;  economics,  44  ;  mathe- 
matics, 42 ;  history,  36 ;  chemistry,  35 ;  "General  Academic 
Course."  29  ;  "Commercial  Course,"  24 ;  mechanical  engineering, 
23;  physics.  23;  German.  23;  French.  22;  psychology.  17;  Latin. 
Ifi;  electrical  engineering.  15;  civil  engineering.  13;  law,  including 
commercial.  12  ;  Spanish.  11  ;  biology.  10;  philosophy,  fl  ;  "General 
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Engineering  Course,"  8 ;  astronomy,  4 ;  pedagogy,  2 ;  geology,  1 ; 
Greek,  1. 

Each  person  was  also  asked  to  state  the  purpose  he  had  in 
mind  in  taking  a  night  course,  whether  general  education,  or  im- 
provement of  his  position  in  life,  a  college  degree,  or  profession. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-three  answered  that  their  object  was 
general  education  or  improvement  of  their  condition  in  life,  while 
37  said  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  work  for  a  definite  degree. 
A  large  majority  evidently  have  a  definite  profession  as  their 
object,  although  they  do  not  seek  a  degree. 

Replies  as  to  the  employment  of  the  persons  signing  these 
papers  give  us  the  following  interesting  facts:  clerks,  73;  en- 
gaged in  factory  work  and  building  trades,  38 ;  stenographers, 
27  ;  draftsmen,  27  ;  bookkeepers,  23  ;  teachers,  15  ;  lawyers, '  7  ; 
housekeepers,  4 ;  farmer,  1. 

A  rough  classification  of  these  persons  gives  us  114  seeking 
general  academic  work ;  G3,  engineering  studies,  including  mechan- 
ical drawing;  26,  commercial  studies  purely;  and  22,  scientific 
studies.  In  the  latter  are  included  half  a  dozen  or  so  who  wish 
to  have  a  pre-medical  course.  Recent  experience  shows  that  this 
is  a  class  that  is  going  to  multiply  and  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  night  courses  as  well  as  by  day  courses. 

An  opportunity  was  also  given  on  the  blank  for  each  person 
to  state  whether  he  wanted  classes  on  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  nights  each  week.  The  replies  show  the  earnestness  of 
the  persons  applying:  79  wanted  to  attend  classes  four  nights 
each  week ;  74,  three  nights  each  week ;  42,  five  nights  a  week ; 
10,  only  two  nights  per  week;  8,  wished  to  go  to  school  six  nights 
a  week ;  while  only  one  wanted  to  attend  school  one  night  per 
week,  averaging  up  nearly  four  nights  per  week.  Four  nights 
appear  to  represent  the  experience  of  the  best  night  schools. 
Classes  are  usually  arranged  in  courses  of  four  periods  per  week 
in  the  elementary  branches ;  in  two  periods  per  week  in  the  higher 
branches  and  laboratory  sciences;  and  one  period  per  week  in 
the  highest  branches   for  mature  students. 

The  evening  schedule  usually  covers  two  or  three  hours  at  the 
most,  either  from  7  :30  to  9  :30,  or  from  7  :00  to  10  :00.  The  two- 
hour  schedule,  from  7  :00  to  9  :00,  is  to  be  preferred,  as  people  who 
work  during  the  day   should  certainly  retire  by   10:00  o'clock. 
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Although  we  have  returns  from  only  2-10  persons,  1  think  we 
can  take  these  as  fairly  representative  of  the  needs  of  those 
desiring  night  work  at  the  University. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  work  only  a  few  things 
need  be  said  now.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
instruction  of  college  grade  only.  We  must  not  conflict  v^^ith 
the  evening  high  schools  and  continuation  schools.  Neither  should 
we  undertake  anything  that  looks  merely  to  practical  training  for 
a  trade.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  night  high  schools  and  the 
Mechanics  Institute.  Practically  all  of  the  work  asked  for  by 
these  students  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  college.  We  should, 
therefore,  consider  it  our  special  duty  to  provide  this  instruction. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  organize  this  work  as  a  sep- 
arate institution.  These  persons  are  seeking  college  work,  either 
as  special  or  regular  students,  and  we  should  treat  them  as  such. 
They  only  diflfer  from  our  other  students  in  that  they  have  to 
work  during  the  day  and  can  only  give  a  few  evenings  to  their 
studies.  Haviilg  still  to  labor  for  self-support,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  as  much  studying  and  to  make  as  rapid  advance- 
ment as  other  students.  The  courses  we  will  give  them  at  first 
can  be  roughly  described  as  the  work  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, but  they  will  in  time  develop  into  higher  college  studies. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  advise  against  making  these  students 
a  separate  class  and  especially  against  letting  down  the  require- 
ments for  them.  They  should  have  the  same  grade  of  instruction 
as  our  day  students.  There  should  be  as  little  separate  organiza- 
tion as  possible,  but  we  should  look  at  this  new  departure,  when 
made,  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  college  schedule,  now  limited  to 
the  day,  over  certain  hours  of  certain  evenings.  In  fact,  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  students  now 
at  the  University  would  take  some  of  these  evening  classes. 

Following  these  principles  and  taking  our  cue  from  the  de- 
mands of  our  correspondents,  I  would  propose,  tentatively,  the 
following  plan  for  evening  classes.  Let  us  begin  by  offering  only 
those  classes  which  lay  the  best  foundation  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  meet  the  needs  of  the  largest  number.  I  think  we  would 
have  three  or  four  himdred  students  in  these  courses  the  first 
year.     If  the  plan  is  well  carried  out,  the  nmnbers  and  the  ex- 
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pense  may  be  expected  to  increase  about  30  per  cent  a  year.  We 
should,  therefore,  not  undertake  too  much  at  first,  but  give  the 
night  classes  a  chance  to  grow  naturally. 

The  work  for  the  night  classes  should  cover  thirty-two  weeks 
in  the  year,  beginning  two  weeks  after  the  regular  University 
courses  and  closing  two  weeks  earlier,  with  the  same  vacation 
and  on  the  same  schedule  otherwise.  The  classes  should  be 
scheduled  only  four  nights  of  the  week,  the  fifth  night  being 
used  for  physical  education  and  training,  and  for  public  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  The  trouble  with  college  night  work  has 
always  been  the  limited  time  for  library  work,  drawing,  and 
laboratory  work.  An  extra  night  to  be  used  in  this  way  is  very 
desirable. 

The  expense  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  classes, 
the  number  of  instructors,  etc.  In  the  special  report  submitted 
to  the  Board,  classes  were  suggested,  as  a  beginning,  in  English 
language  and  literature  ;  mathematics,  pure  and  applied  ;  mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  the  elements  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engin- 
eering ;  chemistry ;  physics  ;  Latin ;  German,  French,  and  Spanish ; 
history;  psychology;  biology;  geology  and  physiography.  These 
courses  will  work  in  admirably  with  those  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  might  well  be  given  at  the  same  place  and  under  the 
same  administration  as  far  as  principal,  janitors,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned. The  expense  of  giving  these  additional  courses  would 
be  comparatively  moderate,  as  we  already  have  the  instructors 
on  our  stafif.  Including  the  additional  janitors  and  current  ex- 
penses, it  is  thought  that  the  courses  demanded  by,  say  200  stu- 
dents the  first  year,  of  the  type  described,  could  be  given  at  a  cost 
of  about  $5,000.  These  students,  who  would  receive  free  tuition 
under  the  law,  would  pay  only  $5  each  for  matriculation,  or 
$1,000  of  this.    Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  special  report. 


Salaries  of  Professors  and  Instructors 

The  Board  having  under  consideration  the  question  of  a  new 
salary  schedule,  I  made  this  year  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
which  was  recently  presejited  to  the  Board  in  a  separate  report. 
This  report  treated  the  subject  under  three  heads : 
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I.  The  tinancial  status  of  the  American  college  professor  in 
general. 

II.  The  movements  to  advance  salaries  in  other  institutions. 

III.  The  social  and  tinancial  position  of  professors  and  in- 
structors in  this  University. 

Since  the  length  of  this  report  forbids  its  reproduction  as  an 
entirety  here,  a  brief  summary  only  is  given  for  the  information 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati. 


/.     Tlie  Financial  Status  of  the  American  College  Professor 

In  discussing  the  status  of  the  professor  in  our  American 
institutions,  I  purposely  quote  other  people  rather  than  attempt 
to  state  their  position  in  my  own  language.  The  reports  and 
literature  on  the  subject  are  extensive,  making  it  difficult  to  select 
and  condense  the  more  important  points  for  presentation  in  brief 
compass.  The  citations  chosen  represent  the  public  aspects  of 
the  consequences  of  insufificient  remuneration  for  members  of 
university  faculties,  and  not  person?  1  expression  of  dissatisfied 
professors. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  nearly  all  writers  upon  the  effects  of  the 
recent  general  increase  of  prices.  "Consultation  of  Bradstreet's 
tables,"  says  the  iYr«'  York  Times,  "shows  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  50  per  cent  during  the  period  which  the  assistant 
professor  must  serve  before  being  promoted.  While  the  universi- 
ties of  the  land  are  receiving  the  most  munificent  gifts,  while 
millions  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  marble  halls  and  ivory 
towers,  the  wives  of  college  professors  are  trying  to  make  both 
ends  meet  on  their  husbands'  average  salary  of  $2,500  a  year." 
The  same  paper  notes  that  "the  size  of  some  professors'  salaries 
fails  to  support  the  theory  of  race  suicide,"  but  a  consideration 
of  the  figures  quoted  later  will  show  that  this  extremely  deplor- 
able way  of  meeting  the  economic  situation  is  no  more  absent 
here  than  in  other  similar  institutions. 

By  far  the  most  extended  and  most  thorough  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  of  university  salaries  is  that  contained  in 
Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  taken : 
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"When  the  teacher,  at  an  average  age  of  thirty-four,  has  been  elected 
to  full  professorship  in  a  college  or  university,  he  has  practically  reached 
the  limit  of  his  earning  power,  at  least  in  that  institution.  The  successful 
professional  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  beginning  to  reap  the  sub- 
stantial rewards  of  his  ability  and  his  teaching.  The  professor,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  stays  at  the  average  salary  of  $2,500,  while  his 
intellectual  brother  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  scientific  occupations,  rises 
steadily  in  the  large  cities  to  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  in  smaller  towns  to  incomes  not  so  large  actually,  but  relatively 
large  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  living.  This  age  of  thirty-four,  the 
age  at  which  the  professor's  salary  begins  to  stand  still  and  the  outside 
professional  man's  to  advance  rapidly,  is  just  the  age,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  when,  as  a  rule,  heavy  expenditure  for  children's  education 
begins. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  the  possibility  of  teaching  seldom  presents 
itself  seriously  nowadays  to  the  best  students  in  a  large  graduating  class. 
That  gifted  men  do  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  is  due  solely  to  the 
love  of  teaching,  study  and  research.  The  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
profession  of  college  teaching  are  just  such  as  would  attract  a  mediocre 
person  who  did  not  expect  that  in  any  other  activity  the  world  held  out 
to  him  very  much.     The  need  for  larger  prizes  is  pressing. 

"The  payment  of  a  fair  salary  to  the  teacher  is  also  directly  connected 
with  the  output  of  scholarly  work  and  the  advance  of  research  among 
college  and  university  teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in 
American  universities  are  engaged  in  turning  the  grindstone  of  some 
outside  employment  with  one  hand,  whilst  they  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher  with  the  other.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
proportion  of  teachers  who  seek  to  increase  their  income  in  this  way  is 
very  large.  The  method  of  organization  of  the  American  university  also 
throws  a  large  amount  of  executive  work  upon  the  members  of  the  faculty. 
For  this,  extra  compensation  is  sometimes  paid.  Both  processes  cut 
down  the  opportunity  for  scholarly  study,  and  take  away  from  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  highmindedness  of  the  teacher's  calling. 

"The  most  important  thing  in  regard  to  the  income  of  college  teach- 
ers in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  community  in  which  the  college 
is  situated,  is  whether  the  salary  paid  by  the  college  is  above  or  below 
the  indispensable  line  of  comfort.  In  every  community  there  is  a  certain 
sum  which  represents  what  a  man  with  a  family  needs  to  pay  his  land- 
lord, his  butcher,  his  grocer,  and  his  tailor.  The  sum  must  be  fixed 
having  in  m.ind  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  college  professor 
should  live,  how  his  table  should  be  provided,  and  what  his  wife  and 
children  should  wear.  These  requirements  need  not  be  luxuriously  pro- 
vided for.  but  they  should  be  provided  for  as  a  well  educated  and  refined 
man  needs  they  should  be.  .  If  the  institution  in  which  he  teaches  pays 
the  professor  a  few  hundred  dollars  above  this  minimum  line  of  comfort, 
he  is  free  from  worry,  his  family  life  is  cheerful,  he  can  give  the  best 
that  is  in  him  to  his  institution  and  its  students.  An  income  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  below  this  level  puts  the  professor  in  a  situation  involv- 
ing worry  and  anxiety.  Heretofore,  little  has  been  done  to  fix  salaries 
in  resnect  to  any  fair  or  even  possible  line  of  comfort.  And  it  has,  there- 
fore, .happened  that  at  the  same  time  when  small  economies  in  salaries 
have  lowered  an  entire  family  into  discontent,  and  inefficiency,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  raise  the  teaching  body  into  an  atmosphere  of  content  and 
cheerful  work,  has  been  soent  in  facing  the  campus  buildings  with  marble, 
and  in  giving  to  the  athletic  field  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre." 
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//.     Movements   to   Advance  Salaries  in   Other  Institutions  of 

Our   Grade 

During  the  last  two  years  a  determined  movement  has  been 
made  in  nearly  every  progressive  university  and  college  in  the 
United  States  to  advance  the  salaries  of  professors.  Only  a  fev/ 
instances  can  be  referred  to  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  low  salaries  paid  at  the  State  University  at  Columbus 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  past  as  justification  for  low  salaries 
in  Cincinnati.  Columbus  is  a  much  cheaper  place  to  live  than 
Cincinnati ;  rents,  servants,  and  food  supplies,  are  all  consider- 
ably cheaper  there,  and  the  social  requirements  made  upon  pro- 
fessors are  far  less  burdensome.  Nevertheless,  two  years  ago 
the  state  law  limiting  the  salaries  at  Columbus  was  rescinded. 
Professors'  salaries  at  the  State  University  have  now  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  grade  equal  to  and  in  some  cases  higher  than  those 
paid  our  professors. 

Our  conditions  should  be  compared  with  those  in  universities 
of  our  class  in  cities  of  our  size.  Perhaps  Chicago  is  a  somewhat 
more  expensive  place  in  which  to  live  than  Cincinnati,  but  the 
salaries  at  the  University  of  Chicago  run  from  $500  to  $1,000 
larger  through  the  whole  list  than  ours.  Minneapolis  is  perhaps 
a  cheaper  place  than  Cincinnati,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  pro- 
fessors' salaries  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  were  increased 
two  years  ago  $500  throughout  the  list. 

Cornell  University  is  located  in  a  small  country  town,  where 
rents  and  supplies  are  considerably  cheaper  than  in  Cincinnati. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Trustee  Robert  T. 
Morris,  of  Cornell,  to  his  board  is  therefore  significant: 

"The  salaries  of  professors  have  not  advanced  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  .  .  .  We  have  need  for  large  incomes  which  will 
attract  the  men  who  attract  students  as  they  do  at  some  of  the  older 
institutions  of  learning  in  other  countries.  We  need  to  be  able  to  ofifer 
salaries  of  at  least  $10,000  per  year  for  men  who  have  proven  their 
ability  to  command  such  salaries,  no  matter  whether^^  such  men  have 
developed  at  Tthaca,  or  at  other  institutions  of  learning." 

Going  fiu-ther  East,  Yale  University  is  located  in  a  small  city, 
where  the  expense  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  in  Cincinnati, 
with  the  exception  that  fuel  and  vegetables  are  higher.     Yet  the 
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salary  schedule  at  Yale  was  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
higher  than  ours. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  annual  report  for  1910,  President  Hadley 
wrote  as  follows : 

"We  are  face  to  face  with  a  necessity  which  we  must  meet  in  order 
to  continue  to  do  our  work  properly,  and  that  necessity  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  salary  of  many  members  of  the  teaching  force.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  one  point  in  which  we  stand  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  our  competitors.  Harvard  has  a  scale  of  professors'  salaries  run- 
ning from  $4,500  to  $5,500,  and  the  number  of  professors  who  are  there 
of  the  highes't  grade,  or  have  reasonable  expectation  of  being  so,  is  very 
large.  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  which  offer  individual  mem- 
bers of  their  professional  staff,  who  can  do  exceptionally  good  service, 
salaries  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $7,500." 

In  response  to  this  request  from  President  Hadley,  the  Yale 
Alumni  Fund  Association  raised  the  sum  of  $50,000  per  year 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  university  for  salary  increases,  with 
the  result  that  a  new  salary  scale  has  been  put  into  force,  which 
increases  assistant  professors  on  the  first  term  of  appointment  to 
$2,000;  sets  $2,500  as  the  normal  scale  for  assistant  professors, 
and  makes  $3,000  the  normal  salary  for  the  assistant  professor 
after  eight  years.  In  the  case  of  full  professors,  normal  grades 
of  $4,000,  $4,500,  and  $5,000,  are  adopted,  with  length  of  service, 
university  responsibility  and  individual  distinction,  forming  the 
criteria  on  which  the  president  bases  his  recommendations  for 
advances  to  the  corporation.  On  this  plan  twelve  professors  in 
the  university  were  placed  on  the  maximum  salary  of  $5,000,  and 
a  slightly  larger  number  on  the  $4,500  basis.  While  the  former 
scale  of  salaries  at  Yale  was  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  greater 
than  ours,  the  new  salary  scale  makes  their  salaries  50  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  greater  than  ours. 

Amherst  College,  located  in  a  small  town,  is  the  onl}^  institu- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  find  paying  salaries  at  all  comparable 
with  ours.  So  very  serious,  however,  has  the  situation  there 
become,  that  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  trustees  by  the 
alumni,  showing  among  other  things,  that  with  two  exceptions, 
every  member  on  the  faculty  is  going  in  debt,  spending  his  own, 
his  wife's  or  the  family  estate,  or  earning  outside  money  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family.  The  statistics  in  this  memorial  show 
that  the  excess  over  salarv  runs  from  $305  to  $1,036.  an  average 
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of  $G20  more  paid  out  than  taken  in  by  each  member  of  the 
faculty  last  year.  Demoralization  of  the  faculty,  loss  of  many 
older  men,  and  their  replacement  by  quite  young  men  are  the 
results. 

To  remedy  matters  the  Amherst  alumni  propose  to  raise  a 
special  fund  to  advance  salaries  as  was  done  at  Yale,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  reduce  the  number  of  professors  and  the  number 
of  students  in  order  to  pay  good  salaries  to  good  professors. 

The  study  of  the  financial  and  social  position  of  our  own  pro- 
fessors which  follows,  shows  that  we  are  in  danger  of  getting 
into  the  same  painful  situation. 

///.     Social  and  Financial  Statistics  SJiowing  Position  of 

Unii'ersity  Professors  and  Instructors  in  the 

University  of  Cincinnati 

A  series  of  questions  was  sent  to  all  University  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College,  Engineering  College, 
and  Medical  College  (not  including  assistants  appointed  an- 
nually), asking  for  facts  in  regard  to  their  preparation  and 
training,  teaching  service,  family  conditions,  and  finances,  to  be 
used  in  this  statement.  It  was  agreed  that  their  replies  would, 
so  far  as  they  treated  personal  matters,  be  considered  confidential. 
No  data  is  included  from  teachers  of  the  Law  School  or  Teachers 
College  paid  from  outside,  though  the  medical  men  on  regular 
salaries  are  included.  Sixty-one  persons  replied,  all  exxept  four, 
in  a  frank  and  thorough  manner. 

Full  Professors 

Salaries — Our  present  schedule  of  salaries  for  full  professors 
is  $2,500  to  $3,000,  in  proportion  to  size  of  the  department,  ex- 
perience, length  of  service,  and  work  done.  "It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Board,  as  the  means  are  provided,  to  advance  full  profes- 
sors in  charge  of  large  departments  to  $3,000,  after  five  years 
of  service."  Of  the  twenty  professors  of  this  rank,  seventeen 
are  now  receiving  $3,000,  and  three  are  receiving  $2,500  a  year. 
Five  of  them  are  deans  and  receive  additional  amounts  for  ad- 
ministrative work  done  in  this  capacity.  The  members  of  this 
group  vary  from  31  to  5S  years  of  age,  the  average  being  42. 
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Preparation — These  gentlemen  all  had,  of  course,  a  four  years' 
collegiate  education,  and  with  one  exception,  they  have  all  had 
graduate,  professional,  or  foreign  training,  varying  from  two 
years  in  two  cases  to  six  years  in  three  cases.  With  two  excep- 
tions they  all  have  the  graduate  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  several  have 
other  doctors'  degrees. 

They  report  that  their  collegiate,  graduate,  or  foreign  study, 
cost  them  from  $3,000  to  $9,000,  the  average  of  seventeen  report- 
ing being  $5,458.  The  majority  say  that  they  cannot  make  a 
complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  preparation,  as  in  some  cases 
a  portion  was  paid  by  the  family,  or  earned  at  college.  Fifteen 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  other  assist- 
ance in  getting  their  graduate  preparation.  Eight  went  in  debt 
in  amounts  varying  from  $200  to  $12,000  to  complete  this  training. 

Teaching  Service — The  majority  of  these  men  had  training  as 
teachers  in  schools  below  the  college  grade,  but  this  is  omitted 
from  consideration  here.  Fourteen  commenced  their  collegiate 
career  as  instructors  and  worked  up  to  their  present  positions 
as  full  professors.  Two  commenced  as  assistant  professors,  and 
one  was  appointed  directly  from  professional  life,  although  he 
had  previously  served  in  public  schools.  The  average  term  of 
service  was  three  and  three-fifths  years  as  instructor,  one  and 
three-fourths  years  as  assistant  professor,  and  the  average  term  of 
service  as  full  professor  nine  and  three-fifths  years.  The  longest 
term  of  collegiate  service  of  any  of  our  professors  is  twenty-six 
years,  and  the  shortest  one  year.  The  average  total  term  of  col- 
legiate service  from  instructor  to  full  professor  is  fifteen  years, 
including,  of  course,  service  in  other  colleges.  Eight  of  the 
twenty  men  have  been  engaged  in  other  professional  and  scientific 
work  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  eight  years. 

Family  Conditions — Each  of  these  twenty  men  is  married; 
two  full  professors  not  reporting  are  single.  One  of  them  is 
absent  on  leave  in  Europe.  Eleven  have  one  child  each,  seven  have 
two  children  each ;  two  have  no  children ;  two  children  in  one 
family  are  grown  and  self-supporting.  Six  professors  are  sup- 
porting fourteen  dependents  not  of  their  immediate  families. 

Finances — The  average  annual  salary  which  these  men  have 
received  during  their  whole  collegiate  teaching  service  varies  from 
$800  to  $2,500,  and  the  average  of  the  averages  for  their  whole 
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college  career  is  $1,836.  Out  of  seventeen  reporting  fifteen  say 
they  have  to  supplement  their  salaries  from  outside  sources  in 
order  to  support  their  families.  One  says  he  is  barely  able  to  get 
along  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  doing  without  domestics,  etc. 
Nineteen  have  kept  accounts,  and  are  able  to  report  their  annual 
deficits  of  salary  as  compared  with  total  family  expenses.  It 
averages  $.575  per  year.  Only  one  has  saved  anything  out  of 
his  salary  since  he  has  been  connected  with  colleges.  Seventeen 
out  of  twenty  carry  insurance  to  protect  their  families,  varying 
in  amounts  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the 
average  amount  being  $5,941.  Fifteen  of  these  families  live  in 
rented  flats  or  houses,  one  lives  with  his  parents,  and  only  four 
own  their  own  homes.  Only  one  has  paid  anything  out  of  his 
salary  upon  his  home,  the  other  three  homes  having  been  paid 
for  with  outside  means. 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary.  Here  we  have  a  body  of  noble 
men,  all  scholars  and  experts,  who  have  taken  long,  difficult,  and 
expensive  courses  of  training  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  pro- 
fessions, and  have  acquired  rich  experience  on  top  of  this.  Still 
the  average  salary  earned  during  their  whole  course  barely  equals 
that  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  their  present  salary  does  not  sur- 
pass that  of  business  agents  who  received  no  such  education. 
Twenty  men  are  supporting  a  total  of  seventy-two  persons — 
wives,  children  and  dependents — on  $58,500,  an  average  of 
$812.50  a  person.  This  includes  twenty-three  children  to  be 
cared  for. 

It  is  evidently  not  desirable  that  our  professors  should  be 
compelled  to  supplement  their  salaries  and  support  their  families 
through  outside  work,  except  perhaps  in  vacations.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  University  their  vacation  time  could  be  em- 
ployed to  better  advantage  in  study,  travel,  and  improvement. 
When  a  man  holding  a  college  position  supplements  his  income, 
he  always  gives  a  great  deal  more  time  and  energy  in  proportion 
to  his  second  employer  than  he  does  to  the  college.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  do  hack  work  which  can  be  done  at  odd  times  at  home, 
and  this  is  always  poorly  paid  work.  For  such  work  the  pro- 
fessor gets   only  about  one-fourth   as   much   as   the   University 
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would  pay  him  for  the  same  time.  Even  vacation  work  where 
done  in  other  institutions  is  often  so  poorty  paid  as  to  be  humiliat- 
ing to  a  self-respecting  man,  and  yet  he  is  compelled  to  do  it  to 
eke  out  an  income  and  carry  his  family  through  the  summer. 

Associate  Professors 

The  second  group  contains  the  associate  professors  at  salaries 
of  from  $1,800  to  $2,400.  There  are  eight  of  these,  including 
one  in  the  Medical  College.  Their  average  is  thirty-seven  and 
five-sevenths  years. 

Preparation — They  have  had  from  three  to  seven  years  in 
college,  and  from  two  to  nine  years  in  graduate,  professional,  or 
foreign  study.  Six  of  this  group  report  the  recorded  expenses 
of  their  college  and  graduate  work  in  amounts  from  $1,500  to 
$7,800,  average  $4,200.  All  eight  of  the  associate  professors  went 
into  debt  for  their  education  in  amounts  varying  from  $225  to 
$3,600.  Six  of  them  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  fellowships,  etc.,  and 
all  earned  more  or  less  in  college  to  help  pay  expenses.  These 
professors  have  come  on  later  when  training  was  more  exacting 
and  expensive  than  it  was  for  the  full  professors  above.  They 
all  hold  graduate  or  professional  degrees,  two  are  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  and  one  of  Medicine. 

Teaching  Service — Six  of  the  eight  had  training  as  teachers 
in  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  academies,  not  .counted  here. 
They  have  had  an  average  of  two  and  one-fourth  years'  experi- 
ence as  instructor,  three  and  one-fourth  years'  experience  as 
assistant,  and  one  and  one-half  years'  experience  as  associate  pro- 
fessor, a  total  average  college  teaching  of  seven  years.  Five  of 
them  have  had  experience  in  other  scientific  or  professional  work, 
varying  from  one  to  eleven  years. 

Family  Conditions — All  are  married  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who,  however,  supports  a  sister.  Four  have  one  child  each, 
two  have  two  children  each,  and  one  supports  one  parent — a  total 
of  twenty-five  persons  in  the  families  of  this  group. 

Finances — At  present  these  eight  associate  professors  receive 
an  average  salary  of  $2,006.  Their  average  salary  during  their 
whole  service  as  college  teachers  has  varied  from  $880  to  $1,600, 
the  average  of  their  averages  being  $1,295.    Four  of  the  eight  say 
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they  have  to  work  regularly  on  the  outside  to  supplement  their 
salaries  in  order  to  support  their  families ;  others  are  doing  less 
than  this.  They  report  an  annual  deficit  of  expenses  over  salaries 
varying  from  $50  to  $385,  the  average  being  $208.50.  None  have 
saved  anything  from  their  salaries  in  their  college  career.  One 
man  has  accumulated  a  total  debt  of  $2,000.  All  the  eight  men 
carry  insurance,  varying  from  $1,000  to  $10,000;  average,  $3,500. 
Six  live  in  rented  flats  or  houses,  one  in  a  mortgaged  home  and 
one  has  inherited  a  home  with  a  small  mortgage  on  it. 

Comment  on  this  group  would  be  similar  to  that  on  the  full 
professors,  except  that  conditions  are  somewhat  more  severe. 
Here  we  have  a  group  of  twenty-five  people,  who  on  a  total  of 
$16,050,  or  $642  per  person,  have  to  live  in  the  social  position 
that  a  professor  should  occupy.  Eight  of  the  twenty-five  are 
children  to  be  educated.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  these  men  had 
to  support  themselves  on  an  average  salary  of  $1,295  during  their 
career  as  collegiate  teachers,  and  have,  therefore,  accumulated 
nothing  except  household  goods  and  a  few  books. 


Assistant  Professors 

Fourteen  of  these  have  reported  with  an  average  age  of 
thirty-two  and  five-sevenths  years. 

Preparation — These  gentlemen  have  all  had  college  training 
varying  from  three  to  five  years,  and  graduate  training  varying 
from  two  to  seven  years.  Again  we  find  that  the  cost  of  their 
preparation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  older  professors.  It  runs 
from  $3,000  to  $16,000,  an  average  of  $6,075.  Ten  of  the  four- 
teen had  the  benefit  of  fellowships,  varying  from  one  to  three 
years  in  amounts  of  from  $50  to  $700  a  year.  They  went  in  debt 
for  their  education  in  amounts  from  $500  to  $7,600.  One  man 
has  had  American  collegiate,  American  University  and  profes- 
sional schools,  and  a  number  of  years'  training  in  Germany  con- 
tinuously. Ten  out  of  the  fourteen  had  experience  as  teachers  in 
common  schools.  They  have  had  an  average  of  two  and  ten- 
thirteenths  years  as  instructor  and  two  and  nine-fourteenths  years 
as  assistant  professor,  a  total  college  teaching  experience  of  five 
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and  one-half  years.  Seven  had  experience  varying  from  one  to 
seven  years  in  scientific  or  professional  work  outside  of  college. 

Family  Conditions — Of  the  fourteen  assistant  professsors 
eleven  are  married ;  two  have  two  children  each ;  four  have  one 
child  each,  one  has  one  person  dependent  upon  him,  and  another 
two  dependents,  making  a  total  of  36  persons  in  the  group. 

Finances — Their  salaries  vary  from  $1,300  to  $2,000,  the  aver- 
age being  $1,603.  The  average  salary  during  their  entire  college 
teaching  service  was  $1,328.  Out  of  fourteen,  eight  have  to 
supplement  their  salaries  in  order  to  support  their  families.  The 
average  annual  deficit  thus  made  up  by  these  persons  is  $400.  We 
find  in  this  group  three  persons  who  say  that  they  have  saved 
something  during  their  teaching  careers,  one  $900  and  another 
$1,000,  and  they  have  received  the  better  salaries  paid  in  this 
group.  Insurance  is  carried  varying  from  $3,000  to  $7,000,  the 
average  being  $4,500.  One  lives  with  parents,  two  single  persons 
board,  six  live  in  rented  flats  or  houses,  and  four  live  in  mort- 
gaged hom.es,  two  of  which  are  partly  paid  for  from  outside 
sources. 

Comment  on  these  conditions  would  be  similar  to  that  made 
above,  with  the  additional  remark  that  all  the  conditions  would 
appear  to  be  still  miore  severe  for  the  majority.  Again  we  have 
another  group  of  competent,  well-trained,  earnest  and  faithful 
teachers,  making  a  hard  struggle  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
professions  and  their  homes.  There  are  in  this  group  thirty-six 
persons  to  be  supported  on  a  total  of  $22,450  in  salaries,  an  aver- 
age of  $623  a  person,  including  eight  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  future. 

Instructors 

The  last  group  is  that  of  instructors,  permanently  employed  in 
teaching  in  our  several  colleges.  Eighteen  have  reported,  their 
average  being  twenty-nine  and  a  half  years.  With  one  exception 
these  persons  have  all  had  full  college  training,  and  with  five 
exceptions  they  have  had  graduate  and  professional  training  in 
addition  thereto,  varying  from  one  to  six  years.  All  except  four 
make  an  incomplete  report  on  the  cost  of  their  education.    Nearly 
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all  have  supplemented  this  by  their  own  earnings.  Eleven  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  fellowships  or  similar  aids  from  one  to  six 
years  varying  in  amounts  from  -$75  to  $300.  Nine  report  that 
» they  went  into  debt  for  their  education  in  amounts  varying  from 
$250  to  $3,200. 

Teaching  Service — Thirteen  have  had  teaching  experience  in 
lower  schools.  Their  average  experience  as  instructors  is  three 
and  four-ninths  years.  Three  have  had  other  academic  and 
scientific  experience  outside  of  colleges. 

Family  Conditions — Seven  of  the  eighteen  are  married.  They 
are  younger  couples  with  no  children. 

Finances— Their  salaries  vary  from  $G00  to  $1,500,  the  present 
average  being  $1,077,  and  the  average  during  their  whole  college 
service,  $815.  Twelve  of  the  eighteen  report  that  they  have  to 
supplement  their  salaries  with  other  earnings.  One  has  accumu- 
lated a  debt  of  $1,500,  and  the  average  annual  deficit  of  those 
reporting  is  $276.  Two  single  men  report  that  during  five  years 
of  work  they  have  saved  out  of  their  salaries  $400  and  $500 
respectively.  Thirteen  are  carrying  insurance  varying  in  amounts 
from  $1,000  to  $8,000,  or  an  average  of  $2,615.  Five  are  board- 
ing, four  are  living  with  their  families,  and  the  others  live  in 
rented  quarters. 

We  have  in  this  group  twenty-eight  persons  to  be  supported 
on  a  total  of  $19,400  in  salaries,  or  an  average  of  $G91  a  person. 
Considering  that  they  are  all  grown  persons,  the  conditions  here 
are  quite  as  severe  as  in  the  other  groups.  For  instructors  who 
are  still  single  the  situation  is  fairly  tolerable,  but  the  prospect  for 
marriage  and  the  situation  of  the  married  members  of  this  group 
are  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  Science  for  March  18,  25,  and  April  1,  1910.  Professor 
Guido  H.  Marx,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  has  re- 
ported statistics  for  120  assistant  professors  in  twenty-two  of 
the  best  institutions  of  the  country,  many  of  them,  however,  lo- 
cated in  small  towns.  Professor  Marx  found  practically  the  same 
conditions  as  to  indebtedness  for  education,  annual  deficits,  and 
the  necessity  for  supplementing  their  income  that  we  do.  His 
professors  report  an  average  of  $1,019  indebtedness.    He  adds: 
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"Married  men  must  supplement  their  income  as  best  they  can  to 
make  both  ends  meet;  salaries  are  insufficient  to  do  it  on  a  scale  of  living- 
demanded  of  them  by  their  position  and  training.  Such  divided  effort 
can  not  fail  to  affect  not  merely  their  further  development,  but  their  con- 
tinued efficiency.  This  problem  of  salaries  is  grave,  and  the  possibility 
of  readjustment  v\forthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istrative authorities.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
past  twenty  years  has  made  the  situation  acute ;  for  there  has  been  no 
general  increase  of  salaries  commensurate  with  this,  and  as  a  consequence 
these  men  find  themselves  driven  to  a  lower  and  lower  standard  of  living. 
This  is  a  grave  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institutions  both  present 
and  future,  for  it  must  not  be  for»gotten  that  the  higher  ranks  must 
be  recruited  from  time  to  time  from  men  whose  development  has  neces- 
sarily been  limited  by  the  conditions  surrounding  this  rank."  {Science, 
March  18,   1910,  pg.  406.) 

Of  these  phases  of  the  problem,  I  will  let  a  few  of  our  pro- 
fessors speak  for  their  fellows.    One  full  professor  says : 

"There  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  financial  returns  of 
any  man  of  average  ability  in  a  university  and  in  private  life.  Only  sen- 
timent and  scientific  interest  conspire  to  keep  a  good  man  in  university 
work.  Because  of  the  small  salaries  paid,  the  university  guarantees  for 
itself  the  services  for  the  most  part  of  mediocre  men  only.  This  does 
not  pay  in  the  long  run.  I  know  an  attorney  who,  as  a  corporation  law- 
yer, gets  $18,000  per  year.  He  wants  to  teach  law,  and  three  universities 
want  him  as  dean.  He  would  go  for  $5,000,  but  has  for  three  years  been 
offei-ed  less.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is  worth  $18,000  to  a  railroad 
for  'beating  the  law  and  government,'  as  he  once  expressed  it  to  me,  he 
ought  to  be  worth  $5,000  to  the  educational  representatives  of  the  state 
to   train   men   to   defend   the   institutions   of   all   the   people." 


Another  professor  says : 

"With  high  rent  and  high  cost  of  food,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
meet  the  item  of  domestic  service,  and  we  have  frequently  to  dispense 
with  it  from  motives  of  economy.  Then  I  must  make  myself  as  helpful 
to  my  wife  as  possible  in  housework  and  minding  the  baby.  Thus  we 
have  saved  a  little  for  insurance  and  a  rainy  day,  but  I  have  avoided 
investment  in  a  home,  preferring  to  be  free  to  accept  any  better  offer 
that  may  come  to  me  to  go  elsewhere.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
like  my  work  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  this  city  and  have  arrived  at 
an  age  when  one  naturallv  wishes  to  settle  down." 


An  assistant  professor  says: 

"The  present  salary  and  cost  of  living  in  a  respectable  neighborhood 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  raise  a  family.  How  many 
members  of  this  faculty  have  two  children?  H  the  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  colleges  and  universities  represent  the  highest  intellectual  at- 
tainment of  the  race,  they  certainly  are  the  ones  who  should  reproduce." 
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With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  supplementing  income,  one 
professor  writes : 

"I  reject  opportunities  of  this  kind  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  heavy  teaching  schedule 
and  to  come  into  personal  touch  with  the  pupils  while  one  is  pursuing 
outside  work.  Second,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  gives  me  my  position 
and  equipment  solely  for  educational  purposes,  and  I  feel  that  a  persona] 
use  of  this  equipment  for  individual  gain  is  a  sort  of  violation  of  a  trust." 

Another  assistant  professor  says : 

"If  a  teacher  is  to  be  influential  in  a  community,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  live,  in  a  manner  at  least,  approximately  like  that  in  which  other 
influential  men  live.  This  is  especially  true  in  America,  where  social 
position  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  wealth,  and  the  standard 
of  living  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  the  individual." 

Another  assistant  professor  says : 

"If  the  University  is  to  become  large  and  powerful  and  a  credit  to 
the  city,  larger  salaries  must  be  paid  to  attract  men  of  reputation  and 
to  hold  the  ones  we  have.  The  University  can  only  obtain  and  keep 
these  men  by  paying  salaries  equal  to  those  elsewhere.  In  the  olden  days 
cities  became  famous  in  many  cases  by  reason  of  their  universities.  The 
same  is  true  today  and  will  be  still  truer  in  the  future." 

Of  living  expenses,  another  assistant  professor  says  : 

"No  further  retrenchment  is  possible  with  me.  We  already  use 
the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat.  We  would  like  sirloin,  but  a  cut  from  the 
other  end  of  the  animal,  although  not  so  tender,  is  by  the  prolonged  and 
skillful  handling  of  my  wife,  made  quite  palatable,  and  is  probably  just 
as  nutritious.  Our  expense  for  meat  for  the  last  three  years  averages 
about  eight  dollars  per  month,  six  cents  per  person  per  day.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  30  per  cent  in  the 
last  five  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  for  one  can  not  view  our  'present 
imexampled  prosperity'  in  this  country  for  even  another  year  with  much 
equanimity.  If  they  should  raise  the  cost  of  living  another  ten  per  cent, 
as  they  did  last  year,  I  could  not  possibly  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  nothing  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  should  be 
construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  University  or  any  person  in  it.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  am  peculiarly  imposed  upon  or  personally  neglected.  I  love 
my  work :   I  consider   it  a  privilege  to   serve  here." 

The  Needs  of  the  Uxiversitv 

The  chief  object  of  this  report  has  been  to  set  forth  the  needs 
of  the  University,  which  restdt  from  its  expansion  during  the 
last  five  years.  Without  attempting  to  arrange  these  needs  in 
anv  order,  we  mav  summarize  the  most  urgent  ones  as  follows  : 
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Funds  with  which  to  pay  adequate  salaries  in  all  the  colleges 
of  the  University. 

Funds  with  which  to  support  the  Medical  College.  At  the 
time  of  the  union,  limited  funds  were  raised  to  support  the  College 
for  a  few  years.  These  will  be  practically  exhausted  after  two 
years  more.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
either  public  support  or  a  large  endowment. 

Funds  with  which  to  purchase  more  books. 

Funds  to  continue  the  expansion  of  instruction  and  to  take  in 
more  students,  as  will  be  made  possible  when  the  new  buildings 
are  completed. 

A  medical  college  building.  The  old  building  is  totally  un- 
suited  for  laboratory  purposes,  and,  after  the  completion  of  the 
new  hospital,  it  will  be  too  far  out  of  the  way. 

A  new  chemical  laboratory  building. 

A  woman's  building  with  laboratories  of  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science  and  Household  Economics  and  a  gymnasium  for  women. 

Dormitories  and  a  commons. 

A  museum  building  for  Natural  History  and  Archaeology. 

A  building  for  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  WM.  DABNEY 

President 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATr 


GROWTH    AND    PROGRESS 
From  1904  to  1910 

(Comparisons  are  between  Years  1904  and  iniO) 


COLLEGES    IN    BURNET    WOODS    ONLY 


PROPERTY 

Grounds  and  Buildings  (for  instructional  purposes)  — 

The  University  owns  forty-three  acres  in  Burnet  Woods,  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  Cincinnati,  with  five  buildings  thereon,  and 
medical  and  law  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.  The 
total  value  of  these  non-interest  bearing  properties  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but   far   exceeds  .$1,000,000. 

Counting  the  value  of  the  new  buildings  now  being  erected,  the 
buildings  and  equipments  in  Burnet  Woods  are  now  worth  exceed- 
ing .$1,600,000,  and  the  increase   since  1004  is  $700,000. 

Productive  Endowments — 

(Securities  given  at   face  value:   real  estate,  some  of  which   is  un- 
*     productive,  and  much  of  it  old,  capitalized   at  4  per  cent    Browne 
realty,  unproductive,  not  included.) 

1904     $818,686  00 

190.5     865,818  00 

1906     917,778  00 

1907  (including  the  Ropes  bequest,  estimated  at  $69,000, 

and  the   Hanna   Fellowship) 1,015,295  00 

1908     1,040.882  75 

1909    1.111,479  00 

1910    1,118,039  00 

Increase  in  productive  endowment,  1904-1910 304,.353  00 

or  37^  per  cent 


*  The  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Law  are  not  considered  in  this  statement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  instances  specified. 

The  College  of  Medicine  became  in  1000  an  intesral  department  of  the  University,  and 
its  probable  endowments  and  Income  should,  therefore,  be  added  to  this  statement. 

From  this  College  has  been  received: 

The  Miami  College  building,   estimated  at $18,000 

Furniture,  apparatus,  and  equipment,  to  the  value  of  about....   12.000 

The  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  donated  the  sum  of  .$13. .^04. 62  for  the  im- 
mediate expense  of  tlie  new  college  and  raised  the  sum  of  .$9,2S0  for  the  initial  expenses  of 
the  department  of  Pathology. 
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INCOME 

From   Productive   Endovvment — 

1904     $31,464  75 

1905  34,515  02 

1906  35,655  65 

1907  37,029  50 

1908  40,598   61 

1909  42,102  82 

1910  41,463  92 

Increase  in   income   from  productive   endowment,   1904- 

1910    9,999  17 

or  31.7  per  cent 

Scholarship  and  fellowship  funds  received  from  Endowment  Fund 
Association,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Colonial 
Dames  included. 

From  Tuition,   Pees,  Private  Donations  for  Current 
Use,   and  Miscellaneous  Sources — 

1904     $17,681  41 

1905  (first  year  of  the  Special  Fund)* 39,256  58 

1906  (decrease   in    Special   Fund) 35,863  48 

1907  (tuitions   increased   to   $14,807 ;    Special   Fund   de- 
creased   from   $10,000  to    $5,000) 36,244  59 

1908  (tuitions   increased;   Special   Fund  decreased)....        36,225  82 

1909     43,232  19 

1910    50,365  34 

Increase  in  this  income,  1904-1910   (not  including  Medi- 
cal  and  Law   Colleges) 32,683  93 

or  184.8  per  cent 
From  City    (including  Observatory  levy)  — 

1904     $75,145  46 

1905     74,705  33 

1906  (including   $3,000    from   the    Board    of    Education  • 
for   salaries   in   College   for   Teachers) 80,841  47 

1907  (first   year  of  the   half-mill   tax;    from   Board   of 
Education,    $8,000) 139,082  52 

1908  (including    Board    of    Education) 146,385  19 

1909    • 155,707  26 

1910    147,196  39 

Increase  in  income  from  city,  1904-1910 72,050  93 

or  95.8  per  cent 

■    Total  Income  of  the  University   (including  Observatory)  — 

1904     $123,991  62 

1905     148,476  88 

1906    152,361  00 

1907 212,357  61 

1908  (including   Board   of   Education 236,945  29 

1909     251,143   12 

1910 267,543   65 

Increase    in    total     income,    1904-1910     (not    including 

Medical  and   Law   Colleges) 143,552  03 

or  115  per  cent 


*  Special  Fund  consists  of  gifts  for  the  temporary  assistance  of  the  University;  applied 
to  current  expenses. 
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SALARIES 

1904     $68,254  13 

1905     68,803  75 

1906  (including    College    for    Teachers) 78,366  14 

1907    101,411  82 

1908  (including    College    for    Teachers) 112,12163 

1909     128,533  49 

1910    138,081  96 

Increase  in  total   salaries,   1904-1910    (with   College   for 

Teachers)    69,827  83 

or  102  per  cent 
MATERIAL    IMPROVEMENTS    (Permanent) 

(In  plant  and  equipment,  not  included  under  Productive  Endow- 
ments— a   few  larger  items   only.) 

Buildings — 

New  Observatory  building,  coal-bins,  fire-line,  smoke 
consumer,  fourth  floor  McMicken  Hall,  Technical  School 
building  completed,  chemical  laboratory  rearranged, 
shower    baths    and    locker-rooms    for    both    men    and 

women,  new  vestibule   (McMicken  Hall) $46,800  54 

Hanna    Hall 3,405  27 

New  Engineering  building,  gymnasium,  power  plant...      550,000  00 

Equipment 

New  telescope  and  other  instruments  in  Observatory..  $12,273  88 

Improvements   in   drawing-rooms   and   laboratories 13,424  54 

Museum,   classification   and    arrangement 1,273  50 

Equipment  of   engineering   laboratories 8,300  00 

Grounds 

Permanent    improvements :    grading,    new    roads,    trees 

(including  $800  raised  by  ladies  of  Cincinnati) $5,501  07 

Observatory  lot  purchased 6,071  85 

Lot  adjoining  Carson  Field 800  00 

Carson   Field,  partially  paid    for 3,558  93 

Total  expenditure  for  material  improvements,  1904-1910    $651,409  58 

ORGANIZATION 

Colleges  and  Faculties — 

In  1904,  the  University  consisted  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  College  of  Law,  and  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  1904  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  was  established;  in  1905  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers; in  1906  the  Graduate  School.  Eight  new  departments  of  in- 
struction (professorships)  have  been  established.  The  increase  in 
courses  is  indicated  as  follows  :  1003-04  igio-ll 

College  of  Liberal  Arts   and  Graduate   School 194  247 

College  of  Engineering    -^7  89 

College   for   Teachers    (excluding   grade   conferences 

and    External    courses) ^'^ 

241  366 

Increase   in   number   of   courses 125 

or  64.4  per  cent 
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Instructional  and  Administrative  Staff — 

^  ,,  Number  of  Persons 

^oueges  1903-04  1910-11 

Liberal    Arts 39  69 

Engineering    20  48 

Graduate     . .  41 

Teachers    . .  23 

Observatory    2  4 

Administration 3  8 

64  193 

Counted    twice 13  94 

51  99 

or  94.1  per  cent 

STUDENT    ATTENDANCE  ^ ^   __  „ 

1903-04  1910-I1 

Liberal   Arts 369  467 

Teachers  and  Externals  in  Liberal  Arts . .  255 

Engineers    97  231 

Teachers     56  159 

Graduates    32  121 

554        1,233 
Counted    twice 7  83 

Net    total 547        1,150 

Increase  in  student  attendance,  1903-04  to  1910-11,  110.2  per  cent. 

Since  1904,  the  College  of  Engineering  and  College  for  Teachers 
have  been  built  up,  tending  to  reduce  the  attendance  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  Standards  of  admission  and  promotion  in  all 
colleges  have  been  raised  by  half,  excluding  many  who  could  have 
entered  in  former  years. 

SUMMARY 

The  value  of  grounds,  buildings  and  equipments  has  increased 
since  1904  by  exceeding  $700,000. 

Productive  Endowments  have  increased  $304,353,  or  37.2  per  cent. 

Income — 

L  From  Productive  Endowments,  increased  since  1904  from 
$31,464  to  $41,463  or  31.7  per  cent. 

IL  From  tuition,  fees,  and  miscellaneous,  increased  since  1904 
from  $17,681  to  $50,365,  or  184.8  per  cent. 

in.  From  city,  increased  since  1904  from  $75,145  to  $147,196 
(including  amount  from  Board  of  Education),  or  95.8  per  cent. 

Total  income  of  the  University  has  increased  since  1904  from 
$123,991  to  $267,543,  or  115  per  cent. 

The  organization  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  Engin- 
eering and  Teachers'  Colleges,  with  the  addition  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  the  Medical  College  as  an  integral  college.  Eight  new 
departments   established. 

Courses  of  study  increased  in  Burnet  Woods  colleges  from 
241  to   366,   or  64  per  cent. 

The  instructional  staff  in  Burnet  Woods  colleges  increased  from 
51  to  99,  or  94  per  cent. 

The  attendance,  excluding  the  Law  and  Mediical  Colleges — 
only  regular  students  counted — has  increased  from  a  total  of  547 
to  1,150,  or  110  per  cent. 
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